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HENRY  JEROME  was  a  man 
whose  wife  got  all  the  credit. 
There  were  just  two  things  for 
which  he  was  noted:  riding  a  bi- 
cycle and  not  talking. 

The  Jeromes  lived  in  a  fine  old 
house.  Hung  above  the  front  gate 
was  a  neatly  lettered  sign  with 
the  added  attraction  of  a  blue  sea 
gull  swooping  over  the  word 
"Guests."  There  were  other  homes 
along  Sea  Street  which  took 
guests,  but  Jerome's  had  a  tradi- 
tion of  quality  now  known  as  far 
west  as  Cleveland  and  to  so  many 
points  between  that  Mrs.  Jerome 
scheduled  summer  arrivals  and 
departures  like  a  miniature  Grand 
Central. 


But,  somehow,  when  all  the  ex- 
clamatory praises  were  handed  out 
nobody  remembered  the  place  was 
Mrs.  Jerome's  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Mr.  Jerome,  who  asked  her 
to  marry  him  some  thirty  years 
ago. 

In  fact,  nobody  seemed  to 
notice  him  at  all,  unless  he  was 
wearing  his  bicycle  clips.  Heniy 
Jerome  was  a  slight  man.  A  visored 
cap  generally  covered  his  gray  hair 
and  shadowed  the  steady  gray 
eyes.  His  thin  face  was  used  to  the 
same  sober  expression,  and  when 
he  smiled,  the  muscles  quickly 
slid  back  to  their  accustomed 
places. 

This  beautiful  afternoon  in  late 


Beverley  Sawin  is  the  wife  of  First  Lieutenant  John  D. 
Newbern.  They  and  their  lO-year-old  son  are  living  in  Ger- 
many,  where  John  is  stationed.  Beverley,  a  free-lance  writer, 
is  working  on  a   book  about  the  life   of  Army  dependents. 


September  he  pedaled  rapidly 
along  Sea  Street  and  the  beach 
road,  then  turned  into  the  hard 
path  through  the  woods.  He 
bounced  over  the  rises  and  rolled 
down  the  slopes,  enjoying  the 
familiar  closeness  of  pines  with 
the  fall  tinge  of  reddened  ivy 
underneath.  Henry  Jerome  sat  a 
little  straighter  on  his  bicycle.  It 
was  that  kind  of  day. 

The  path  made  a  final  curve 
and  crumbled  into  a  sand  dune. 
Henry  left  the  bicycle  by  the  path 
and  pushed  his  way  up  the  dune, 
each  step  nearly  burying  his 
sneakers  in  the  sand.  The  tide 
was  out,  leaving  a  wide  stretch 
of  seaweed-hung  rocks  and  sand- 
bars busy  with  the  hurrying  legs 
of  least  sandpipers. 

Henry  Jerome  sat  down  next 
to  a  huge  rock  above  the  tide  line. 
He  reached  into  his  jacket  pocket 
and  brought  out  a  medium-sized 
pad  and  pencil.  Using  one  knee 
for  a  support  he  began  to  sketch. 
It  was  engrossing  work;  so  he 
didn't  see  the  cigarette  butt  tossed 
at  his  feet. 

But  when  someone  walked 
around  from  the  front  side  of  the 
rock,  he  looked  up,  startled.  He 
hastily  flipped  the  pad  sketch 
down  in  his  lap. 

"Afternoon,"  he  said  grufily. 

The  intruder  was  a  soldier,  a 
young  one  with  a  single  stripe  on 
his  sleeve.  He  didn't  appear 
especially  surprised  at  finding  the 
sketcher  there.  His  face  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  any  emotions, 
and  he  looked  at  the  older  man  as 
if  he  were  another  rock  on  which 
to  fasten  his  thoughts  while  he 
considered  them. 

"Nice  day,"  the  older  man  com- 
mented further.  He  was  uncom- 


fortable, especially  so  since  the 
soldier  didn't  answer.  Instead  he 
squatted  down  a  few  feet  away 
and  commenced  scooping  sand 
into  his  hand,  then  letting  it  drain 
out. 

Henry  Jerome  contemplated  the 
cardboard  back  of  his  pad.  The 
Army  camp  took  a  big  slice  of 
country  twenty  miles  southwest. 
Men  stationed  there  for  intensive 
training  weren't  much  interested 
in  these  slow  villages  where  enter- 
tainment was  mostly  at  home. 
They  went  up  to  Boston;  they 
didn't  walk  along  a  deserted  beach 
and  look  like  morose  castaways. 

"If  I  was  home  now,  I'd  be  go- 
ing to  the  football  game."  The 
soldier  didn't  turn  his  head  nor 
stop  scooping  the  sand. 

"That  so?"  Henry  Jerome  felt 
better.  "Where's  your  home?" 

He  flung  a  handful  of  sand 
down  the  beach.  "Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania." 

"That  so?  I  know  a  cat  there." 
It  was  true,  but  Henry  Jerome 
intended  it  to  sound  entirely 
facetious.  He  found  himself  listen- 
ing uncomfortably  to  silence. 

Then  the  young  man  threw  a 
final  violent  slap  of  sand  against 
the  beach  and  said,  his  voice  flat, 
"I'm  going  to  be  AWOL." 

Henry  Jerome  wasn't  prepared 
exactly  with  the  correct  answer. 
The  boy  didn't  look  older  than 
nineteen.  More'n  likely  last  year 
he  was  playing  on  the  team  he 
wanted  to  see.  Jerome  sighed 
without  hearing  it.  "Too  bad,"  he 
said,  the  words  slipping  off  the 
end  of  the  sigh. 

"What's  the  difference?"  The 
soldier  stared  at  him  bleakly. 

"Your  chances  of  getting 
ahead." 


"What  chances?  You  sound  hke 
a  recruiting  ad.  I  got  no  chances 
at  all  of  being  anything  but  what 
eveiybody  else  is  too  smart  to  be." 

How  could  he  fish  out  words 
and  string  them  into  something 
helpful  when  he  was  unable  to 
pass  the  time  of  day  with  people 
he'd  known  all  his  life?  Henry 
Jerome  dug  the  eraser  end  of  his 
pencil  into  his  sneaker  top. 

"Kind  of  bother  your  folks, 
won't  it?'' 

"It  won't  surprise  them.  I'm  the 
one  who's  always  needing  help." 

The  soldier's  voice  was  thick 
with  self-disgust.  Or  was  it 
another  thing — like  resentment. 
Probably  hadn't  been  on  the  team 
any  closer  than  the  bench. 

"I  always  have  to  have  help. 
Either  I  get  into  a  deal  I  shouldn't 
or  I  can't  finish  one  I  should.  My 
brother,  now,  is  different.  He's 
so  bright  that  the  home  office  just 
gave  him  his  name  on  the  door 
and  a  secretaiy." 

Henry  Jerome  tore  oflf  the  top 
sheet  on  his  pad.  He  stuffed  it  in 
his  pocket  and  began  to  sketch 
again.  It  was  easier  to  be  busy. 
"Will  your  brother  have  to  go  into 
the  service?" 

"No.  His  work's  on  defense  stuff. 
If  he  did,  he'd  be  an  officer." 

"Goll!"  It  came  out  like  a 
chortle  of  relief.  "I  know  how  you 
feel.  My  father  was  captain  of  one 
of  the  largest  passenger  ships  of 
her  day.  My  grandfather  was  a 
captain,  too.  Life  in  the  same 
house  with  them  was  rugged.  I 
grew  up  with  a  sort  of  despera- 
tion. I  had  to  reach  expectations 
or  sink  forever." 

"What  happened?"  For  the  first 
time  a  small  light  of  interest 
showed  in  the  soldier's  eyes. 


"I  sank."  He  was  trying  to  get 
the  boy's  face  down  on  paper.  The 
lean  cheeks,  good  chin. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

The  words  prodded  him.  "I 
went  to  Annapolis.  Going  to  be  an 
admiral.  But  I  came  back,  after 
awhile.  Not  good  enough,  they 
said." 

Now  there  was  a  real  gleam  in 
the  young  eyes,  the  kind  an  ama- 
teur artist  wishes  he  could  catch. 

"That  was  tough." 

Henry  Jerome  smiled  a  thin, 
reminiscent  smile.  "The  trip  back 
home  was  almost  as  bad  as  the 
silence  that  filled  the  house.  For 
awhile  I  was  kind  of  sorry  I  hadn't 
died." 

"Sure." 

"But  the  first  World  War  started 
and  I  thought  I'd  redeem  myself. 
So  I  joined  the  Army  and  spent 
the  whole  war  with  the  cook!" 

The  boy  laughed — the  sudden 
mirth  of  one  who  understands  in 
close  harmony. 

It  was  a  good  sound.  So  Henry 
Jerome  pulled  out  a  little  more  of 
his  soul  for  inspection.  "I  re- 
turned, got  work  in  a  bank,  and 


''Oh,    for    goodness    sake!     I    haven't 
started  yet!" 
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there  I've  stayed,  not  even  my 
initials  on  a  door.  My  wife  takes 
summer  boarders,  real  clever  at  it, 
makes  more  money  than  I  do." 

The  boy  was  going  to  say  some- 
thing but  Henry  held  up  his  hand. 

"For  quite  awhile  I  kept  plan- 
ning big  things.  Had  to  amount 
to  a  lot.  Had  to  match  my  father. 
Then,  during  World  War  H,  when 
I  had  the  dawn  shift  in  one  of 
those  plane  spotters'  towers,  I 
spent  some  time  thinking."  Henry 
Jerome  stopped  drawing  and 
looked  at  the  boy.  "We  can't  all 
travel  the  same  road  to  glory.  Not 
every  road  climbs  the  highest 
mountain  or  crosses  the  greatest 
bridge.  Some  of  us  just  wind  along 
the  shore." 

After  a  pause  the  soldier  said, 
"Yeah.  I'll  be  lucky  to  make 
corporal." 


Henry  Jerome  shook  the  pencil 
at  him.  "You  have  to  be  a  corporal 
before  you  can  be  a  sergeant." 

He  grinned  back.  "Who's  climb- 
ing now?" 

The  old  man  got  up  from  the 
sand.  "Nice  meeting  you,"  he  said 
and  his  smile  lasted  a  little  longer 
than  usual. 

"I  guess  I'd  better  go,  too,"  said 
the  soldier,  "if  I'm  going  back  to 
camp." 

Henry  Jerome  resisted  the 
temptation  to  clap  him  on  the 
shoulder.  "What's  your  name?" 

"Jim  Ellis." 

"Come  home  with  me,  Jim.  Mrs. 
Jerome  will  drive  you  to  camp, 
after  supper." 

So  that  was  how  Henry  Jerome 
came  to  be  walking  up  Sea  Street 
with  a  soldier. 
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NAUTILUS 


JOHN  R.  WILLIAMS 


This  summer  the  first  true  sub- 
marine, the  Nautilus,  slips  through 
the  wisps  of  morning  fog  spotting 
the  Thames  Pviver  in  Connecticut 
and  plunges  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ocean  waters  not  to  return 
to  sunhght  for  more  than  two 
months. 

The  cry  from  the  bridge, 
"Take  her  down!"  and  the  hurried 
"honk,  honk"  of  her  driving  alarm 
will  announce  the  beginning  of  the 
era  of  atomic  propulsion. 

The  Nautilus  was  christened  on 
January  21  by  the  nation's  First 
Lady,  Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, and  it  is  now  tied  up  at 
the  wet  docks  of  the  Electric  Boat 
Division  of  General  Dynamics 
Corporation,  Groton,  Connecticut. 
Its  claim  of  being  the  first  "true" 
sub  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  all 
other  existing  submarines  are 
hybrids — half       submarine       and 


half  surface  craft.  The  nuclear- 
powered  Nautilus,  however,  with 
no  large  diesel  engines  gulping 
huge  hunks  of  air,  will  be  able  to 
stay  underwater  practically  in- 
definitely. As  one  wit  put  it,  "Shell 
only  have  to  surface  to  let  the 
crew  re-enlist." 

This  ability  to  remain  sub- 
merged for  extended  periods  of 
time  gives  the  Nautilus  an  obvious 
advantage  in  time  of  war.  She  will 
be  the  deadliest  submarine  ever 
built,  and  not  only  to  surface 
ships,  but  also  to  her  own  half- 
sisters,  the  conventional  subs. 

The  story  of  the  Nautilus  is  the 
story  of  a  team  that  has  grown 
from  three  separate  elements.  One 
of  these  elements  is  Captain  Hy- 
man  G.  Rickover,  U.S.N.,  who 
first  conceived  of  the  sub  and  got 
the  project  underway  shortly  after 
becoming  both   chief  of  the  nu- 


clear  propulsion  division  of  the 
Navy  and  chief  of  the  naval  re- 
actors branch  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Another  element  is  Westing- 
house.  Its  responsibility  has  been 
to  think  atomic  theory  into  atomic 
practicality. 

General  Dynamics'  Electric 
Boat  Division  has  provided  the 
final  element:  setting  the  limits  of 
the  practical  and  providing  the 
intricate  and  indispensable  know- 
how  of  submarine  building. 

A  history  of  over  fifty  years  as 
the  world's  leading  submarine 
constructor  made  Electric  Boat 
Division  the  logical  choice  to  build 
the  new  sub.  Back  in  1900,  when 
the  corporation  was  known  as 
Electric  Boat  "Company,  it  built 
the  first  submarine  commissioned 
by  the  U.S.  Navy,  the  Holland.  In 
two  world  wars  it  repeatedly 
broke  production  schedules  to 
help  provide  a  major  portion  of 
the  most  effective  undersea  fleet 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Electric  Boat  was  ready  and 
willing  to  build  the  ship  of  the 
future  even  though  Captain  Rick- 
over's  answer  as  to  what  had  to 
be  done  was,  "I  don't  know  my- 
self, but  we'll  work  it  out." 

And  work  it  out  they  did! 

The  first  decision  of  the  team 
was  to  build  an  exact  prototype 
of  the  atomic  reactor  that  would 
power  the  submarine.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  reactor  test- 
ing center  near  Arco,  Idaho,  was 
selected  as  the  location  for  the 
prototype. 

In  short  order  a  force  of  300 
men  headed  west,  and  there  in  the 
middle  of  some  of  the  driest  land 
to  be  found  anywhere  they  built 
a. full-sized  submarine  hull,  except 
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for  the  stern  and  bow.  All  of  the 
complicated  machinery  that  makes 
a  sub  tick,  plus  the  additional  and 
completely  new  gear  for  the  re- 
actor, was  installed.  Near  miracles  I 
in  ingenuity  and  production  were  {^ 
every-day    achievements    for    the 
Idaho    team,    and    much    of    the  | 
credit  for  the  speed  of  the  atomic 
submarine  project — some  well-in- 
formed  men   had   said   it  would 
take  twenty  years^goes  to  their 
devoted  effort. 

The  Navy,  realizing  it  was  en- 
tering a  new  age,  assigned  care- 
fully selected  engineering  officers 
and  enlisted  men  to  the  ship  in 
the  desert.  These  men,  the  future 
engineering  gang  of  the  Nautilus, 
will  not  be  strangers  to  her  when 
they  first  report  aboard. 

Instead  of  waiting  for  sea-trial 
reports  on  the  Nautilus  the  Navy 
decided  to  go  ahead  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  second  nuclear  sub, 
the  Sea  Wolf.  On  September  15, 
1953,  the  keel  plate,  initialed  by 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Robert  B. 
Anderson,  was  laid  on  the  shipway 
alongside  the  towering  Nautilus. 

Little  can  be  said  about  the 
characteristics  of  these  two  ves- 
sels, but  word  has  been  released 
that  the  reactors  of  the  subs  will 
differ  in  the  method  used  to  trans- 
fer their  heat  to  the  water  of  the 
power  plant  system. 

Both  power  plants  will  operate 
on  the  controlled  fission  of  uran- 
ium 235.  Neutrons  bombard  the 
uranium  and  the  extreme  heat 
created  provides  steam  to  drive 
the  ship's  propellers.  "Slow"  neu- 
trons will  bombard  the  Nautilus' 
uranium,  but  neutrons  of  an  "in- 
termediate" speed  will  be  used  in 
the  Sea  Wolfs  reactor. 

The   Nautilus   reactor   will   be 


cooled  by  pure  water.  This  water, 
coming  from  the  reactor  at  an  ex- 
tremely high  temperature,  will 
turn  the  water  of  the  power  plant 
system  into  steam  in  the  heat  ex- 
changer or  boiler.  Safeguards  have 
been  installed  to  keep  the  reactor 
under  control  and  protect  the  crew 
from  exposure  to  radioactivity. 
Also,  the  heat  exchanger  is  so  de- 
signed that  the  power  plant  water 
can  never  become  contaminated 
with  radioactivity  from  the  cool- 
ing water  of  the  reactor. 

Liquid  sodium  metal  instead  of 
water  will  serve  as  the  coolant 
in  the  Sea  Wolfs  reactor.  Again, 
it  will  transfer  its  heat  to  the 
power  plant  water  in  a  heat  ex- 
changer. The  full  scale  model  of 
this  reactor  is  being  built  by  Gen- 
eral Electric  at  West  Milton,  New 
York,  in  another  hull  built  by 
Electric  Boat.  The  entire  construc- 
tion is  taking  place  in  a  huge  pro- 
tective steel  ball. 

No  exact  figures  on  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  Nautilus  have  been 
published,  but  it  is  known  that 
she  is  about  the  same  length  as 
the  Tang  class — the  latest  type  of 
conventional  submarine — in  order 
to  maintain  her  diving  ability.  Her 
displacement  will  be  greater  than 
the  Tang,  and  she  will  have  a  fat 
bow  to  compensate  for  the  heavy 
nuclear  engine  aft.  Another  indi- 
cation of  the  Nautilus'  increased 
underwater  ability  is  her  blunt 
prow,  which  will  allow  the  water 
to  slip  smoothly  around  the  hull. 
A  sharp  prow,  as  on  the  conven- 


The    Nautilus   was    launched   at   Croton, 
Connecticut,     on     January     21,     1954. 


tional  submarine  or  surface  ship, 
reduces  the  friction  of  water  and 
air  on  the  surface  and  cuts  the  re- 
sistance of  waves.  But  underwater 
the  sharp  prow  is  less  effective 
than  the  blunt  prow.  The  sub- 
marine should  be  able  to  travel 
faster  submerged  than  on  the  sur- 
face. 

One  of  the  more  complete  pub- 
lic descriptions  of  the  Nautilus  was 
given  on  June  14,  1952,  when 
Harry  S.  Truman,  then  President 
of  the  United  States,  said  at  the 
keel-laying  ceremony:  "The  Nau- 
tilus will  be  able  to  move  under- 
water at  a  speed  of  more  than 
twenty  knots.  A  few  pounds  of 
uranium  will  give  her  ample  fuel 
to  travel  thousands  of  miles  at  top 
speed.  She  will  be  able  to  stay 
underwater  indefinitely.  Her 
atomic  engine  will  permit  her  to 
be  completely  free  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere.  She  will  not  even  re- 
quire a  breathing  tube  to  the  sur- 
face." 

Though  the  Nautilus  is  a  war- 
ship, many  people  feel  that  she 
is  more  important  as  an  indication 
of  what  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy  for  peace- 
time uses  will  mean  for  the  world. 


^"^      all  the  diamonds      t^ 

^  ^  ^  .    ir  ^  ^' 


jack  j.  snyder 
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ARBARA  felt  confident  of  her- 
self as  she  paid  the  cab  driver.  A 
slight  tingling  feeling  played 
through  her  stomach  and  she  felt 
her  heart  suddenly  step  up  its 
beat.  Nothing  could  go  wrong,  she 
told  herself.  A  month  of  planning 
and  preparation  had  rendered  her 
plot  flawless. 

Barbara  walked  towards  the 
large  doors  of  Smythe's,  one  of 
the  city's  largest  jewelers.  The 
tinted  glass  door  was  like  a  mirror 
and  she  viewed  herself  briefly  be- 
fore going  in.  She  wore  an  outfit 
in  which  she  knew  she  would  not 
look  too  conspicuous.  In  fact, 
every  detail  had  been  carefully 
worked  out;  even  her  beautiful 
long  black  hair  that  was  so  often 
admired,  was  set  in  a  much  short- 
er and  up-to-date  style. 

Barbara  and  her  husband  Jim 
both  worked  for  the  same  insur- 
ance firm.  The  pay  was  fair,  but 
they  both  had  high  ambitions  for 
better  things.  Jim  was  the  first  to 
suggest  this  plan  and  at  first  Bar- 
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bara  was  horrified  at  the  idea. 
Later,  upon  thinking  it  over,  she 
found  the  plan  exciting.  Every- 
thing Jim  taught  her  in  the  past 
month  seemed  to  indicate  to  her 
that  he  could  have  become  a  mas- 
ter of  crime  if  he  had  not  become 
an  insurance  investigator. 

The  time  was  four-fifty,  Satur- 
day afternoon.  At  five  o'clock 
sharp  the  doors  would  be  closed 
to  new  customers,  leaving  only 
those  present  to  finish  their  buy- 
ing. Within  twenty  or  thirty  min- 
utes all  of  the  customers  would 
have  left. 

"Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Palmer," 
a  young  salesman  inside  the  door 
greeted  her.  "Is  there  something 
special  you  care  to  see?" 

Returning  his  greetings,  Bar- 
bara replied:  "No,  nothing  in  par- 
ticular. I  want  to  pick  out  a  pres- 
ent for  a  friend,  so  I'll  just  look 
around  until  something  catches 
my  eye." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  the  salesman 
ambled   off   towards   a  group   of 


women  gathered  around  one  of 
the  many  attractive  displays  of 
the  store. 

Barbara  moved  with  perfect 
timing;  first  along  the  front  row 
of  the  counters,  then  the  side.  Sat- 
urday was  Smythe's  busiest  day 
and  the  late  crowd  was  even  bet- 
ter than  she  had  hoped  for.  Mov- 
ing across  the  room  she  stopped  at 
one  side  of  the  archway  leading  to 
a  staircase.  A  man  and  woman 
came  down  the  staiis  as  Barbara 
stepped  through  the  arch.  No  one 
in  particular  was  watching  her  as 
she  stepped  through  a  small  door 
near  the  foot  of  the  staircase  into 
the  lounge. 

Once  inside,  Barbara  sighed 
with  relief.  Although  her  job  was 
only  beginning,  she  felt  that  the 
worst  was  over.  Quickly  she  went 
through  another  door.  Here  she 
would  wait.  The  cleaning  lady  had 
akeady  completed  her  work  and 
would  not  return  except  to  change 
from  her  uniform.  She  would  do 
that  in  the  powder  room. 

At  seven  o'clock  Barbara  came 
out  of  the  room,  listened  a  few 
minutes  for  any  sounds,  and  quiet- 
ly opened  the  lounge  door.  On 
previous  Saturday  evenings  every- 
one had  left  the  store  before  six- 
thirty,  but  with  stakes  this  large, 
it  paid  to  be  overly  careful.  Every- 
one was  gone!  So  far,  so  good,  she 
thought,  as  she  moved  speedily  up 
the  stairs.  At  the  top  she  opened 
the  door  and  quickly  went  to  the 
vault  which  opened  easily  to  the 
combination  she  knew  so  well. 

Barbara  could  feel  her  heart 
beating  faster  as  it  had  done  be- 
fore. A  light  perspiration  had 
formed  across  her  shoulders  mak- 
ing her  clothes  feel  sticky.  The 
small  black  diamond  trays  were 


stacked  neatly  in  the  back,  and 
one  by  one  she  emptied  their  con- 
tents into  her  purse.  When  all 
were  empty  she  replaced  the  con- 
tainers and  relocked  the  vault. 

Back  downstairs,  she  moved 
the  sliding  panel  beneath  the  shov/ 
window.  With  the  aid  of  a  pencil 
flashlight  and  a  screwdriver,  she 
disconnected  the  burglar  alarm 
for  the  door. 

Everything  was  working  per- 
fectly. Now  she  had  only  to  wait 
for  a  chance  to  step  out  the  door 
to  complete  the  carefully  laid 
plans.  By  eight  o'clock  the  people 
outside  were  still  walking  by  in  an 
endless  stream.  This  bothered  Bar- 
bara, because  on  previous  Satur- 
day nights  the  rush  of  people  had 
thinned  out  long  before  this.  She 
had  worked  too  long  and  hard  for 
this  chance  to  risk  being  caught 
by  someone  seeing  her  leave,  so. 
she  just  waited  and  watched  for 
her  chance. 

Another  hour  passed  before: 
Barbara  thought  it  safe  to  leave.. 
She  opened  the  door,  after  looking: 
out  of  the  showcase  window  and 
stepped  out  quickly,  closing  the 
door  behind  her.  A  young  couple 
passed  by,  but  had  eyes  only  for 
each  other.  Barbara  stood  for  a 
moment,  as  if  window  shopping, 
then  turned  and  walked  away.  She 
felt  a  sigh  of  relief  flow  through 
her  now  that  it  was  all  over.  The. 
night  air  was  cool  as  it  flowed 
against  her  warm,  damp  skin. 

Three  blocks  down  from 
Smythe's  she  entered  a  drugstore 
and  headed  for  a  familiar  phone 
booth. 

She  heard  only  one  ring  before 
a  voice  answered.  "Barbara?" 

"Yes,  honey." 


^'All  right?" 
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"Of  course,"  she  replied.  "Did 
you  doubt  my  ability?" 

"Of  course  not,"  Jim's  voice  was 
tense.  "You  come  straight  to  the 
ofBce.  He  should  be  here  before 
you." 

"All  right,  Jim,  I'll  grab  a  cab 
right  now.  By  the  way,  I  know 
now  how  Queen  Elizabeth  must 
have  felt  on  Coronation  Day." 

Barbara  hung  up  and  left  the 
booth.  Once  again  in  the  street  she 
waved  down  a  passing  cab  which 
stopped  a  few  doors  away.  She 
walked  over  to  it  and  got  in.  As 
the  cab  started  off,  Barbara  leaned 
back  and  closed  her  eyes.  It  didn't 
seem  possible,  she  told  herself; 
over  $200,000  in  her  purse.  Jim's 
idea  had  worked  perfectly.  She 
thought  of  the  many  things  they 
had  wanted  in  the  past,  but  could 
never  quite  save  the  money  to 
buy.  It  would  all  be  different  now! 

The  elevator  stopped  at  the  fif- 
teenth floor.  Barbara  stepped  out. 


walked  four  doors  down  and  en- 
tered. 

"Barbara!  Good,"  R.  B.  Collins 
said.  "Now,  Mr.  Smythe,  here  is 
our  proof  and  the  reason  why  my 
company  cannot  possibly  insure 
your  store  with  its  present  system 
of  security.  But  first,  may  I  present 
Mrs.  Palmer,  Jim's  very  capable 
wife." 

Barbara  handed  her  purse  to 
"R.  B."  He  emptied  its  glittering 
contents  onto  his  desk. 

"Here,  Mr.  Smythe,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "are  the  diamonds  from 
your  store's  own  vault.  You  could 
have  been  completely  cleaned  out 
by  any  capable  thief." 

Smythe  was  a  stubborn  man, 
but  this  completely  convinced 
him.  Within  a  week  a  new  burglar 
alarm  system  was  installed,  the 
new  insurance  policy  was  signed, 
and  Barbara  and  Jim  were  given 
bonuses.  Jim  got  his  promotion  to 
assistant    manager    for    the    firm. 


S<zcim<i  ^ciem.m.a 


Fve  got  a  problem  on  my  chest; 

Can  anybody  help  me? 
Fm  getting  married  very  soon; 

The  girl her  name  is  Elsie. 
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It's  not  the  girl -oh,  no,  indeed 

I  love  her  very  truly. 
It's  this  tattoo  upon  my  chest, 

Which  says  so  plainly,  **JuIie!" 


Worship  Through  Work 


Jranees  M^^^da 


Since  the  close  of  World  War 
II,  there  has  been  a  steadily  grow- 
ing desire  on  the  part  of  church 
young  people  around  the  world  to 
do  something  constructive  and 
meaningful  in  the  service  of  the 
church.  In  order  to  meet  that 
need,  the  Youth  Department  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
with  the  help  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Christian  Service  Commit- 
tee, developed  the  Ecumenical 
Work  Camp  program  in  1948  with 
six  camps  in  four  European  coun- 
tries.  In  1953,   over   1,000  young 


people  from  some  thirty  nations 
participated  in  twenty-nine  Ecu- 
menical Work  Camps  in  sixteen 
countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  United 
States,  Puerto  Rico. 

Now,  what  are  Ecumenical 
Work  Camps?  They  are  a  program 
by  which  a  group  of  young  people 
from  various  church,  racial,  and 
national  backgrounds  voluntarily 
choose  to  live  together  in  a  Chris- 
tian community  to  do  simple  un- 
skilled work  on  a  project  of  vital 
Christian  concern.  Some  of  the 
campers  may  do  this  work  as  a 
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witness  to  their  Christian  faith. 
Others  may  come  seriously  seek- 
ing some  faith  on  which  to  build 
their  lives.  The  ecumenical  work 
camp  is  a  small  Christian  com- 
munity, demonstrating  the  life  and 
work  of  Christians  in  the  world, 
and  the  nature  of  the  Church  as 
the  common  fellov/ship  of  Chris- 
tian believers,  seeking  to  manifest 
the  Church's  unity  and  to  fulfill 
its  mission  in  the  present  time. 
Through  the  life  of  the  camp  the 
challenge  is  presented  to  all  camp- 
ers of  an  alive  and  compelling 
faith  in  the  lordship  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  camp  is  concerned 
with  the  implications  of  this  faith 
for  their  lives. 

Because     these     are     Christian 
work  camps  the  work  project  must 
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be  of  very  real  Christian  signifi- 
cance, a  real  service  to  others,  a 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  deeds. 
All  projects  are  important  and 
necessary;  some  are  urgent  and  | 
indispensable  and  some  are  in  | 
areas  where  a  less  urgent  project  '■> 
provides  better  opportunities  for 
Christian  witness  and  experience. 
In  1953,  projects  were  of  great 
variety:  building  a  dam  in  Thai- 
land, a  student  center  in  the  Phil- 
ippines and  a  Christian  workers' 
center  in  Japan;  digging  the  foun- 
dation for  a  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  in  Greece;  building  new 
homes  for  refugees  in  Austria;  re- 
storing a  fourteenth  century 
church  in  the  flooded  area  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  experiences 
were  many  and  varied  according 


to  the  particular  project  and  the 
countiy  in  which  the  work  camp 
was  located.  In  addition  to  the 
physical  work  there  was  worship, 
study  of  the  Bible,  discussions,  rec- 
reation, and,  in  some  cases,  home 
visitations.  Each  work  camp  is 
deeply  interwoven  into  the  life 
and  work  of  the  church  in  its  par- 
ticular part  of  the  world. 

In  the  Philippines,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  close  of  the  war, 
Japanese  young  people  were  in- 
vited to  participate  in  the  work 
camp.  It  was  not  easy  for  the 
Filipino  young  people  to  come  to 
this  decision.  It  meant  a  great  deal 
of  thought  and  preparation  in  lay- 
ing the  ground  work  for  this  in- 
vitation to  be  extended.  It  also 
meant  that  the  young  people  had 
to  make  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  cutting  through  the 
government  red  tape  in  order  that 
permission  might  be  granted.  This 
did  not  happen  easily.  Bitter  feel- 
ings caused  by  the  war  were  not 
dispelled  immediately.  But,  we 
are  very  happy  to  learn  that  out 
of  this  experience  has  come  for- 
giveness and  love.  The  two  Japa- 
nese girls  were  invited  to  remain 
in  the  Philippines  to  study  at 
Silliman  University.  The  work 
campers  had  proved  that  there  is 
unit\^  in  Christ. 

In  Brouwershaven,  Nether- 
lands, thirt\^-four  work  campers 
from  nine  countries  worked  to  re- 
store a  huge  fourteenth  century 
church  that  was  surrounded  twice 
a  day  by  the  North  Sea  tide 
waters.  It  was  not  that  the  vil- 
lagers didn't  care  what  happened 
to  their  church.  But  all  able  hands 
were  needed  to  repair  the  dikes 
to  restrain  the  waters  from  the 
entire  village.  Here  was  a  job  that 


needed  to  be  done  if  the  church 
was  not  to  reach  a  condition  be- 
yond any  repair.  For  four  weeks 
the  work  campers  planned  their 
work  each  day  according  to  the 
tides.  The  job  of  controlling  the 
flood  waters  was  completed,  the 
silt  removed  from  the  church, 
the  floor  relaid,  the  benches  re- 
paired, and  the  brass  and  silver 
polished.  One  of  the  high  points 
for  the  campers  and  the  congrega- 
tion was  the  first  service  held  in 
this  church  since  the  flood.  Com- 
munion was  celebrated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Dutch  Refonned 
rite.  For  all  who  participated  the 
oneness  in  Christ  was  veiy  real 
and  personal. 

Wherever  the  campers  worked 
they  learned  that  ordinary  manual 
work  can  be  an  offering  of  love  in 
the  service  of  God.  In  Bible  study 
they  found  a  common  bond.  They 
discussed  and  demonstrated  the 
responsibility  of  the  church  to 
human  need.  They  witnessed  to 
the  faith  which  had  brought  them 
together.  They  brought  fresh 
ideas,   enthusiasm,   and  new  life 
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into  the  communities  and  church- 
es, to  their  young  people  and  their 
older  people.  Their  own  lives  were 
enriched  by  learning  to  know  and 
live  with  other  people,  by  new 
experiences  and  new  ideas. 

In  1954  we  hope  to  have  work 
camps  in  more  than  twenty  coun- 
tries. They  include:  Belgium,  Fin- 
land, France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Greece,  Netherlands, 
Italy,  Austria,  Sweden,  Cyprus, 
Lebanon,  India,  Japan,  Korea, 
Malaya,  Philippines,  Thailand, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  United 
States.  All  are  welcome  to  apply 
who  understand  that  the  camp  is 
motivated  by  Christian  concern 
and  that  the  life  of  the  camp  will 
be  that  of  a  Christian  community. 

Ecumenical  Work  Camps  re- 
quire simple  hard  work  in  a  spirit 
of  service;  an  adaptability  to 
strange    and    sometimes    difficult 


living  conditions;  an  appreciation 
of  the  convictions,  the  ways  of 
worship,  and  the  different  back- 
grounds of  others. 

Ecumenical  Work  Camps  offer 
opportunities  of  Christian  witness 
in  acts  of  service,  of  a  common  life 
with  other  young  people  in  work 
and  worship,  study  and  play,  and 
for  participation  in  the  life  and 
work    of    the    Christian    Church. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  our 
former  work  camp  secretaries: 
"The  work  of  man's  hands  alone 
is  neither  enduring  nor  of  great 
worth.  Bricks  and  stones  soon 
crumble,  or  are  destroyed  by  man 
himself.  To  build  with  our  hands 
with  love  in  our  hearts — Christ's 
love  for  every  single  man  and 
woman,  boy  and  girl — and  with  a 
small  vision  of  the  Master's  plan 
is  to  build  with  him,  to  build  what 
can  never  be  destroyed." 


Informcrtion  on  Ecumenical  Work  Camps  in  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  may  be  secured  from: 

Ecumenical  Work  Camps 
110  East  29th  Street 
New  York  16,  New  York 

In  other  parts  of  the  world: 

Ecumenical  Work  Camps 
World  Council  of  Churches 
17  Route  de  Malagnou 
Geneva,  Switzerland 

In  addition  to  the  Ecumenical  Work  Camps,  there  are  a  number  of 
national  work  camps  in  which  we  are  interested.  Information  on 
these  may  be  secured  from  the  Geneva  office. 

The  camp  fee  for  the  full  period  is  $30.00  and  includes  room  and 
board.  The  work  camps  usually  run  for  a  four-week  period. 
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LLOYD  DUNN 


Jerry  wandered  aimlessly  along 
Fifth,  toward  Westlake,  oblivious 
to  the  hordes  of  Saturday  shoppers 
that  crowded  Seattle's  thorough- 
fares. He  hated  the  town.  Two 
nights  ago  it  had  risen  out  of  the 
Sound  brilliant  and  beautiful, 
seeming  to  glow  even  more  spec- 
tacularly for  these  men  who  had 
seen  too  little  of  brightness  and 
too  much  of  the  darkness  of  war. 
Even  Fort  Lawton,  with  its  dilapi- 
dated buildings  and  endless  trails 
of  duckboard  sidewalks,  sprawling 
above  the  town,  had  seemed  to 
him  an  oasis  in  the  desert  that 
stretched  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  home. 

Home!  That  was  the  one  para- 
mount thought  in  the  minds  of  all 
returning  veterans,  and  he  was  no 
exception.  Weaiy  months  of  lone- 
liness, privation,  hardships,  and 
danger  were  forgotten.  Within  a 
few  days  the  necessar}^  documents 
would  be  in  readiness,  the  final 
pay  and  allowances  would  be 
doled   out,   travel  pay  would  be 


drawn,  and  he  would  be  home- 
ward bound. 

Now  he  hated  it  all,  the  child- 
like emotion  he  had  displayed,  the 
unrestrained  eagerness  of  the 
other  men,  in  which  he  had 
shared.  He  hated  everything  at 
hand,  but  only  in  an  abstract 
sense.  His  hatred  of  Joe  was  a 
tangible  living  thing,  a  yeasty  sub- 
stance that  could  rise  up  within 
and  smother  him  with  its  pres- 
ence. 

He  was  remembering  little  in- 
cidents of  the  past,  when  they  had 
grown  up  together.  Joe  was  always 
helping  somebody,  pushing  him- 
self forward,  wanting  somebody 
to  notice  him.  Good  old  Joe,  every- 
body said.  Joe  hadn't  changed.  He 
would  never  change.  A  real  hon- 
est-to-goodness  eager  beaver— 
that  was  Joe. 

Take  their  first  morning  here  at 
the  separation  center.  Joe  barged 
into  the  orderly  room  and  offered 
to  help  out  with  the  clerical  work, 
just  like  the  whole  discharge  deal 
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would  be  washed  up  if  he  didn't. 
No,  he  wasn't  satisfied  to  answer 
eight  o'clock  roll  call,  do  a  little 
policing,  and  have  the  rest  of  the 
day  to  himself.  Not  Joe!  Just  any- 
thing at  all  to  let  somebody  know 
he  was  around.  Of  course  the  brass 
and  higher  non-coms  were  com- 
pletely taken  in,  just  like  every- 
body else  that  came  in  contact 
with  him.  Their  expressions  of 
gratitude  would  be  brushed  aside 
vv^ith  the  old  familiar  "Aw-it's- 
nothing  .  .  .  glad-to-help"  routine. 
That's  the  way  he  operated.  Eager 
beavers  never  had  to  toot  their 
own  horns;  they  played  it  smart 
and  made  sure  that  somebody  else 
would  do  it. 

Jerry  remembered  the  time  in 
Korea  when  snipers  had  the  patrol 
pinned  down.  Joe  had  left  cover 
to  circle  around  behind,  and  a  few 
well-placed  grenades  quickly 
saved  the  situation.  "J^^t  in  the 
day's  work,"  Joe  had  said.  Hadn't 
even  mentioned  it  to  Carol.  Jerry 
had  told  her  about  it,  though,  and 
reflected  bitterly  that  Joe  would 
be  going  home  the  hero.  No  use 
trying  to  tell  Carol  that  the  guy 
only  played  every  situation  for 
what  it  was  worth  to  himself.  She 
was  like  everybody  else.  Joe  was  a 
swell  guy,  and  there  was  nobody 
back  home  who  could  be  induced 
to  believe  otherwise. 

In  this  matter  of  letters  Jerry 
had  been  a  fool.  He  should  have 
asked  her  to  stop  writing  to  Joe, 
but  it  wasn't  until  recently  that  he 
was  sure  of  his  own  position. 
Gradually,  however,  all  traces  of 
reticence  and  reserve  had  disap- 
peared, so  that  when  the  outfit 
shipped  out  from  Yokohama  Jerry 
knew  exactly  where  he  stood.  Let 
Toe  keep  on  knocking  himself  out 
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writing,  it  wouldn't  matter  now. 
This  was  one  time  the  guy  hadn't 
been  able  to  push  himself  far 
enough.  Jerry  was  even  beginning 
to  feel  a  sort  of  pity  for  him.  Then 
he  had  found  the  telegram. 

It  was  this  afternoon,  and  he 
had  been  up  the  hill  to  the  main 
PX.  The  barracks  were  deserted 
when  he  returned,  and  Jerry  was 
glad,  because  he  hadn't  wanted 
anybody  to  see  the  rings.  They 
were  so  precious  that  it  would 
have  been  sheer  sacrilege  for  for- 
eign eyes  to  behold  their  bril- 
liance. Around  the  jewelry  coun- 
ter, and  on  the  way  back  down 
the  hill,  he  had  envisioned  her  in 
a  hundred  expressions  of  ecstacy 
when  she  opened  the  box.  He 
would  slip  the  solitaire  onto  her 
finger,  lifting  it  so  that  a  myriad  of 
stars  would  be  reflected  from  its 
surface. 

But  now  he  would  place  the 
rings  in  the  orderly  room  vault 
until  processing  was  completed. 
Since  nobody  else  was  around,  he 
might  as  well  take  a  shower  and 
go  into  town. 

His  clothes  hung  side  by  side 
with  Joe's  on  the  wooden  rack. 
Sliding  a  shirt  off  the  hook,  he  felt 
the  piece  of  paper  in  the  pocket. 
Trying  to  remember  what  it  could 
be,  he  shook  it  out  onto  the  bunk 
with  one  hand,  still  holding  the 
rings  with  the  other. 

All  the  world  turned  upside 
down  as  he  realized  in  one  blind- 
ing flash  that  it  was  Joe's  shirt. 
That  wasn't  all  that  belonged  to 
Joe.  The  small  piece  of  white  bond 
paper,  v/ith  its  brazen  typewritten 
words,  bore  witness  to  that. 
"HURRY  HOME,  DARLING. 
I'LL  BE  WAITING.  ALL  MY 
LOVE.  CAROL." 


That's  the  way  telegrams  were 
handled  at  the  post.  A  Western 
Union  operator  telephoned  them 
in,  and  they  were  passed  on  to  the 
person  for  whom  they  were  in- 
tended. 

Jerry  looked  at  the  meaningless 
package  in  his  hand.  It  was  worth- 
less now.  Not  entirely,  though. 
Maybe  some  pawnbroker  would 
give  him  enough  for  a  long  week- 
end. Might  as  well.  You  sure  didn't 
get  anywhere  playing  it  straight 
and  narrow.  No  use  dreaming  or 
trying  to  guide  your  destiny.  It 
was  guys  like  Joe  that  got  all  the 
breaks.  Joe  going  home  the  trium- 
phant hero,  Jeriy  limping  home 
with  a  knife  in  his  back.  Why 
couldn't  it  have  been  somebody 
else — anybody    else — except   Joe? 

Pausing  before  an  elite  dress 
shop,  Jeriy  was  jarred  back  to  the 
present.  That  gown.  It  was  like  the 
one  Carol  had  worn  at  her  first 
formal. 

Turning  away,  Jerry  collided 
with  an  unyielding  object.  Some- 
how, even  before  he  brought  the 
object  into  focus,  he  knew  that  it 
was  Joe. 

"Why  the  funeral  face?"  Joe 
wanted  to  know.  "Lose  your  best 
friend?" 

Same  old  Joe.   Same  old  grin. 

"Look,  Jerry,"  Joe  took  his  arm, 
"you  sick  or  something?" 

Same  old  "let-Joe-make-your- 
world-a-little-brighter"  offer  ooz- 
ing from  every  slimy  pore.  Jerry 
fought  down  the  impulse  to  knock 
his  grinning  block  into  the  next 
street. 

"Oh!  Sorry,  Joe,"  Jerry's  voice 
was  casual.  "Guess  I  was  thinking 
of  something  else.  You  O.K.?" 

"Sure,  sure,"  Joe  grinned,  "aren't 
v/e  all?" 


"Bet  your  sweet  life,"  Jerry 
forced  the  words,  "and  it  may  be 
even  better." 

"Now  I  know  the  strain  has  been 
too  much  for  you,"  Joe  was  half 
joking,  half  serious.  "With  money 
in  my  pocket,  the  war  behind,  and 
a  one-way  ticket  home  coming  up, 
how  could  any  situation  possibly 
be  any  better?" 

"Complacency,"  Jerry  said, 
"that's  your  trouble.  That  and  a 
one-track  mind.  It  just  happens 
that  there's  an  excursion  boat  on 
the  Shilshole  tonight,  and  I 
thought  we  might  grab  a  couple  of 
dolls  and  have  ourselves  a  cruise. 
On  you,  of  course." 

For  just  an  instant  Joe's  smile 
faded,  then  he  was  clowning 
again.  **Well  look  who's  grown  up 
and  wants  to  go  chasing  dolls 
around  the  bay." 

"You  know  something  better  to 
chase?" 

"Reminds  me,"  Joe  fumbled 
with  his  shirt  pockets.  "I  chased 
you  all  over  half  of  Georgia  this 
morning.  Thought  you  might  want 
this."  Joe  searched  his  trouser 
pockets.  "Well.  Must  have  left  it 
in  my  other  shirt.  I  took  down  a 
telegram  for  you  this  morning,  but 
I  don't  guess  you're  in  any  hurry. 
You  can  read  it  when  you  get  in." 

They  were  walking  along  the 
street  together,  nodding  absently 
to  the  people  who  smiled  and 
spoke  to  them.  Fine  people.  A 
great  town.  Jerry  wanted  to  tell 
Joe  what  a  nice  place  it  was,  but 
he  felt  too  choked  up  inside.  He 
should  call  Carol,  but  the  rings 
had  left  him  almost  flat.  Why,  he 
could  still  call  her.  Sure.  He  could 
get  the  money  easily.  Good  old 
Joe!  Always  wanting  to  help  some- 
body! 
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Wi]t  Cirgan  Cotn^s  '^mnt 


It  has  taken  5,000  years  for  the 
organ  to  get  back  where  it  started! 

The  organ,  most  complex  of  all 
musical  instruments,  traces  its  ori- 
gin to  the  simple  pipes  of  Pan, 
made  from  reeds  growing  by  the 
waterside  more  than  5,000  years 
ago. 

In  those  ancient  days,  the  reeds 
were  available  to  everyone.  With 
a  few  choice  reeds,  a  bit  of  pa- 
tience, and  a  modicum  of  skill  a 
man  could  make  his  own  music. 
This  crude  musical  principle  has 
traveled  and  grown  through  thou- 


sands of  years,  lived  in  hundreds 
of  great  minds,  and  been  enhanced 
and  modified  by  the  skilled  fingers 
of  generations  of  men.  Through 
many  centuries  only  the  privileged 
few  ever  enjoyed  organ  music, 
until  today,  as  in  the  beginning,  it 
is  available  to  everyone.  The  mod- 
ern electric  and  electronic  organs 
bring  the  beauty  of  organ  music 
to  a  greater  number  of  people 
than  ever  before  in  history. 

The  germ  of  the  organ  as  it  is 
known  now  did  not  emerge  until 
its  three  basic  parts  were  first 
combined:  a  box  or  chest,  pipes, 
and  controls  for  the  supply  of 
wind. 

There  were  two  basic  kinds  of 
organs  originally — the  hydraulic 
and  the  pneumatic.  About  265 
B.C.,  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
II,  a  barber  named  Ctesibius  in 
Alexandria  either  invented  or  im- 
proved the  water  organ,  or 
hydraulus.  Ctesibius  is  said  to  have 
been  inspired  by  observing  the 
counterpoise  weight  for  a  mirror 
in  his  father's  barber  shop.  The 
hidden  weight  worked  up  and 
down  in  a  closed  tube,  fitting  so 
tightly  that  as  it  moved  it  pro- 
duced a  clear  note.  When  Ctesibius 
observed  that  sounds  were  gen- 
erated from  the  expulsion  of  air, 
he  worked  the  principle  into  the 
first  hydraulic  organ. 


Although  in  the  middle  ages  the 
church  temporarily  abandoned  the 
use  of  the  organ,  early  organs  were 
built  to  symbolize  aspects  of  the 
Bible.  One  was  constructed  of  two 
elephant  skins,  fifteen  bellows  and 
twelve  pipes:  the  hides  represent- 
ing the  old  and  new  testaments; 
the  pipes,  the  apostles;  and  the 
bellows,  the  patriarchs  and  proph- 
ets. 

The  organ  was  not  used  in  the 
church  until  the  twelfth  century. 
One  reason  for  the  early  resistance 
to  the  organ  is  that  the  first  organs 
were  very  wheezy  and  noisy,  not 
suitable  for  accompanying  the 
voice. 

Maintenance  of  the  large  posi- 
tive organs  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury was  a  burdensome  expense. 
One  itemized  expense  entry  in  the 
books  of  Ripon  Cathedral,  1399, 
tabulated:  "Two  horses'  skins  for 
the  two  pairs  of  new  bellows;  two 
calves'  skins  and  two  sheep's  skins 
for  same;  half  a  thousand  small 
nails  for  same;  pack  thread;  one 
man  working  on  aforesaid  organ 
by  agreement." 

The  large  cumbersome  organs 
of  this  time  were  so  difficult  to 
play  that  often  as  many  as  fifty 
men  had  to  pump  air  while  two 
organists  pounded  the  keys  vig- 
orously with  their  fists. 

One  of  the  most  fabulous  of  the 
intricate  Gothic  organs  was  built 
by  Joachim  Wagner  in  Berlin 
about  1750.  It  was  a  show  in  itself 
with  flying  birds  and  beating 
drums.  An  account  written  on  it 
explains :  "At  each  wing  is  a  kettle 
drum,  beaten  by  an  angel  placed 
behind  it,  whose  motion  the  or- 
ganist regulates  by  a  pedal;  at  the 
top  of  the  pyramid  of  pipes  there 
were     two     figures     representing 


Fame,  spreading  their  wings,  and 
when  the  drums  were  beaten, 
these  figures  each  sound  a  trum- 
pet, then  take  flight.  Likewise  two 
suns,  which  move  to  the  sound  of 
cymbals,  cross  the  clouds  during 
which  time  two  eagles  take  flight!" 
Fortunately  this  engineering  feat 
was  the  exception.  Even  the  writer 
of  this  intricate  description  was  so 
distracted  by  the  organ's  mech- 
anical activity,  he  didn't  mention 
its  music! 

The  most  important  develop- 
ment of  the  organ  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  the  erection  of 
the  large  Walcker  organ  in  the 
music  hall  at  Boston.  Under  con- 
struction for  five  years  in  Ger- 
many, the  $60,000  organ  had  a 
stormy  journey  of  three  months  on 
the  Atlantic  and  both  ship  and  or- 
gan were  in  peril  of  being  lost.  It 
was  set  up  after  seven  months  of 
construction  and  played  the  first 
time  in  1863. 

The  largest  organ  in  the  world 
is  the  instrument  at  Convention 
Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  it  will  be  exceeded 


in  size  for  many  years,  if  ever.  It 
has  two  consoles,  one  with  seven 
manuals  and  1,250  stop  keys,  the 
other  with  5  manuals  and  678 
stop  keys.  Over  400  horsepower  is 
used  by  its  massive  blowers. 

Phenomenal  as  these  works  of 
art  and  engineering  are,  large  or- 
gans like  the  Atlantic  City  instru- 
ment are  limited  in  their  uses.  The 
tremendous  instruments  are  won- 
ders held  in  awe  by  those  who 
see  and  hear  them,  but  it  is  the 
small  organ  that  has  brought  the 
soft  tones  of  Bach  and  Handel  to 
most  people.  The  small  organ  has 
found  its  way  into  the  tiniest  of 
churches,  into  modest  homes  and 
mansions,  and  into  theaters. 

The  early  harmonium,  a  simple 
reed  organ,  was  popular  in  the  late 
1800's.  These  small  reed  organs 
were  fairly  inexpensive  to  build 
and  not  too  large  for  the  home; 
however,  the  tone,  similar  to  har- 
monicas and  accordions,  never  ap- 
proached the  fullness  of  the  great 
pipe  organs. 

Today's  electric  and  electronic 


organs  are  the  most  modern  step 
in  the  history  of  the  organ.  The 
first  man  to  develop  electrically 
controlled  action  for  the  organ 
was  Robert  Hope  Jones,  a  tele- 
phone engineer  who  took  up  or- 
gan building  on  his  own.  Jones 
resigned  from  the  telephone  com- 
pany in  1889  to  work  on  the  organ, 
making  advances  in  the  electrical 
aspects  of  the  mechanism.  These 
first  experiments  with  electricity 
for  organ  power  spurred  new 
thinking  and  started  the  organ  on 
the  road  to  popularity. 

The  principle  of  generating  or- 
gan tones  by  electricity  is  only 
18  years  old,  having  first  been  in- 
troduced in  1935.  Yet  in  this  short 
time  the  electric  organ  has  already 
reached  countless  more  people 
than  the  large  pipe  organs  have  in 
all  their  history.  True  tone  quality, 
portability,  and  moderate  cost 
have  enabled  people  in  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world  to  have  organ 
music.  Where  at  one  time  only  the 
large  cathedrals  and  chapels  could 
afford  the  richness  of  organ  music, 
now  the  smallest  church  groups 
are  thrilled  with  music's  beauty. 
Today  one  manufacturer  alone  has 
placed  electric  organs  in  more 
than  30,000  churches  ranging  in 
size  from  Canterbury  Cathedral 
and  the  Cathedral  of  Mexico  to 
the  smallest  chapels. 

The  world's  largest  electronic 
organ  installation  was  recently 
made  at  McGaw  Memorial  Hall, 
Northwestern  University,  Evans- 
ton,  111.,  where  engineers  encoun- 
tered the  difficult  problem  of  a 
vast  area.  The  hall,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  Chicago  area,  has 
more  than  54,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space. 


James  Aldredge 


Off 

Takes 


IS/lonsieur 


George  Washington  presented  Monsieur  Blanchard 
with  an  impressive  scroll,  Philadelphians  cheered,  and 
the  French  gentleman  floated  skyward  in  his  big 
beautiful  balloon. 


Flying  didn't  begin  with  air- 
planes; it  started  more  than  a  cen- 
tury before  that.  We  look  a  long 
distance  back  from  the  great  flying 
fields  of  today  and  the  young  men 
who,  by  the  thousands,  are  learn- 
ing to  pilot  huge  military  and 
civilian  planes.  We  look  to  the 
time  when  Jean  Pierre  Blanchard 
came  over  to  this  country  from 
France,  to  fly  a  balloon  before 
President  George  Washington. 

The  time?  January,  1793.  The 
place?  Philadelphia,  of  course,  the 
nation's  first  capital. 

At  daybreak  on  the  great  day 
cannons  started  to  boom  and  they 
kept  banging  away  at  half-hour 
intervals  until  ten  o'clock.  That 
was  the  time  set  for  the  daring 
Frenchman  to  make  his  ascent 
from  the  prison  courtyard.  Inci- 
dentally, that  surely  sounds  like  a 
strange  place  for  the  whole  thing 
to  take  place,  but  it  seems  that  was 
the  only  space  big  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  balloonist  and  the 
crowd.  It  wasn't  a  cheap  spectacle 
to  witness.  Tickets  cost  $5.00. 


Despite  the  high  price  the 
courtyard  was  jammed.  Besides 
the  President  quite  a  lot  of  Ameri- 
can "Who's  Who's"  were  on  hand, 
for  Monsieur  Blanchard  came  very 
highly  recommended.  Already  he 
had  flown  his  big  gas  bag  before 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  and 
even  if  this  didn't  mean  anything 
to  republic-minded  Americans 
they  could  hardly  ignore  his  hav- 
ing been  the  first  to  cross  the 
English  Channel  by  air. 

The  celebrated  Frenchman 
must  have  been  a  born  showman. 
He  had  his  own  way  of  catching 
the  public  eye,  for  he  was  all 
togged  out  in  a  bright  blue  suit, 
with  a  wide,  fluted  ruffle,  and  a 
three-cornered  cocked  hat  with  a 
huge  w^hite  plume. 

His  balloon  was  even  more 
startling  to  look  at.  The  big  bag 
was  of  bright  yellow  silk,  with 
green  stripes,  and  the  basket  be- 
low was  painted  light  blue,  with 
silver  spangles.  Think  of  how  bug- 
eyed  Philadelphians  must  have 
been  at  such  a  sight! 
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At  last  the  big  bag  was  inflated. 
The  music  changed  to  a  slow, 
solemn  march,  and  Monsieur 
Blanchard  turned  to  face  his  audi- 
ence. President  Washington  step- 
ped forward,  gravely  shook  hands 
with  the  French  flier,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  an  impressive- 
looking  scroll. 

That  document  was  something 
like  a  passport.  Since  there  was  no 
telling  where  the  balloon  would 
come  down.  Monsieur  Blanchard 
had  been  given  a  special  paper 
containing  an  order  from  the 
President  for  courteous  treatment 
wherever  he  should  land. 

All  citizens  were  instructed  "to 
oppose  no  hindrance  or  molesta- 
tion" to  the  balloonist,  and  "to 
receive  and  aid  him  with  that 
humanity  and  good  will  which 
may  render  honor  to  their  country 
and  justice  to  an  individual  so 
distinguished  by  his  efforts  to 
establish  and  advance  an  art,  in 
order  to  make  it  useful  to  man- 
kind in  general."  One  might  al- 
most gather  that  George  Washing- 
ton already  saw  a  future  for 
aviation! 

The  President  stepped  back. 
The  Frenchman  put  the  document 
in  his  breast  pocket  and  climbed 
into  the  basket.  The  ropes  were 
untied  and  the  ballast  thrown 
overboard. 


"Who  do  you  think  you're  pushing?" 
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Whoosh!  Away  shot  Monsieur 
Blanchard  toward  the  clouds!  As 
the  balloon  swiftly  rose,  he  waved 
a  flag  on  which  was  painted  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  on  one  side  and  .\ 
the  French  tricolor  on  the  other.       j 

Higher  and  higher  sailed  Mon-       1 
sieur    Blanchard.    Soon    he    had       ! 
vanished  altogether.   The   instant       ' 
he  took  off  several  men  on  horse- 
back had  dashed  out  in  pursuit, 
but  in  no  time  at  all  they  had  lost 
him  altogether. 

That  first  balloon  flight  in 
America  had  a  rather  undramatic 
ending.  The  French  pilot  hadn't 
been  in  the  air  more  than  an  hour 
before  the  gas  in  his  balloon  gave 
out.  He  had  to  come  down  in  the 
first  open  spot  he  could  find  which 
happened  to  be  a  New  Jersey 
farmer's  field  in  the  middle  of 
some  woods.  He  was  eighteen 
miles  from  Philadelphia. 

The  nearby  farmers  came  on  a 
run.  But  because  they  couldn't 
speak  French  and  Monsieur  Blan- 
chard didn't  understand  a  word  of 
English,  the  situation  was  any- 
thing but  friendly.  The  farmers 
had  been  scared  out  of  their  wits 
and  the  balloonist's  language  only 
increased  their  fear  of  this  very 
strange  visitor  from  the  clouds. 

After  Monsieur  Blanchard 
showed  the  scroll  signed  by  the 
President  they  no  longer  acted  as 
if  he  were  an  enemy  parachutist. 
They  brought  a  wagon  to  carry  his 
balloon  and  guided  him  to  the 
nearest  inn. 

From  here  it  took  Monsieur 
Blanchard  all  of  six  hours  to  make 
his  way  back  to  Philadelphia  by 
horseback,  carriage,  and  ferry. 
The  journey  had  taken  him  only 
an  hour  in  his  swift  gas  bag. 


YOU  ARE  INVITED 


Coming  Ev^ents 
of  Interest  to  You 


E\ents  are  listed  by  time,  place,  name,  and  address  for  obtaining  information. 


May  3-7:  Lebanon,  O.,  METHODIST  RECREATION  WORKSHOP;  Youth 

Department,  Box  871,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
May  3-7:  Mt.  Ridge,  Mo.,  METHODIST  REGIONAL  TRAINING  CAMP; 

Leadership  Education  Dept.,  Box  871,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
May  5-6:  Binghamton,    N.Y.,    NAZARENE    DISTRICT   ASSEMBLY;    2923 

Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City  41,  Mo. 
May   6-7:  Bloomsburg,    Pa.,    NAZARENE    DISTRICT   YOUTH   CONVEN- 

TION; 2923  Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City  41,  Mo. 
May   6-7:  El    Monte,    Cal.,    NAZARExNE    DISTRICT    YOUTH    CONVEN- 

TION; 2923  Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City  41,  Mo. 
May    10-14:        Lapeer,   Mich.,    METHODIST    REGIONAL   TRAINING   CAMP; 

Leadership   Education   Dept.,   Box   871,    Nashville,   Tenn. 
May   12-14:        Santa    Cruz,    Cal,    NAZARENE    DISTRICT    ASSExMBLY;    2923 

Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City  41,  Mo. 
May   12-14:        Nempa,  Ida.,  NAZARENE  DISTRICT  ASSEMBLY;  2923  Troost 

Ave.,  Kansas  City  41,  Mo. 
May   19-20:        Kelso,  Wash.,  NAZARENE  DISTRICT  ASSEMBLY;  2923  Troost 

Ave.,  Kansas  Citv  41,  Mo. 
May  24-28:        Minneapolis,     Minn.,     AMERICAN     BAPTIST     CONVENTION; 

Reuben  E,  Nelson,  152  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
May  26-27:        Lakeland,  Fla.,  NAZARENE  DISTRICT  ASSEMBLY;  2923  Troost 

Ave.,  Kansas  City  41,  Mo. 
May31-June4:  Wilburton,  Okla.,  NAZARENE  DISTRICT  YOUTH  CAMP;  2923 

Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City  41,  Mo. 
June  4-11:  Gardner,  Pa.,  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  SUMMER  CONFERENCE 

(SCM);  Robert  Jones,  3601  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
June  6-10:  Trenton,  N.J.,  METHODIST  RECREATION  WORKSHOP;  Youth 

Department,  Box  871,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
June   6'-ll:  Bedford,  Ind.,  INDIANA  TRAINING  CONFERENCE  (UCYM); 

Art  Anderson,  519  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
June  7-13:  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  NAZARENE  DISTRICT  YOUTH  CAMP;  2923 

Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City  41,  Mo. 
June  9-15:  East   Sebago,   Me.,   NEW  ENGLAND   CONFERENCE    (SCM); 

Lepnard  Clough,  167  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
June   12-19:        Flat  Rock,  N.C.,  ASSOC.  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  YOUTH 

CONFERENCE;   Shirlev  Sellers,   Box  68,  Kings  Mountain,   N.C. 
June   13-20:        Anderson,  Ind.,  INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION   (CHURCH 

OF  GOD ) ;  Anderson  Campmeeting,  East  5th  and  Chestnut  Streets, 

Anderson,  Ind. 
June   15-22:        Ocean  Grove,  N.J.,  CHURCH  OF  THE  BRETHREN  ANNUAL 

CONFERENCE;  Ed.  Grill,  22  South  State  St.,  Elgin,  111. 
June   16-24:        Green  Lake,  Wis.,  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  FOR  BAPTIST 

YOUTH;  B.Y.F.,  1703  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
June  20-26:        Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  IOWA  TRAINING  CONFERENCE  ( UCYM ) ; 

.  Glen  Lamb,  1245  37th  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
June  20-27:        Birmingham,    Ala.,    NATIONAL    BAPTIST    B.T.U.    CONGRESS; 

W.  H.  Jernagin,  1728  Webster  St.,  Washington  11,  D.C. 
June  21-26:        Columbus,    O.,    OHIO    TRAINING    CONFERENCE     (UCYM); 

J.  A.  Clark,  35  W.  Gav  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
June  23-27:       Rockford,  111.,  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  COVENANT; 

5101  N.  Francisco  Ave.,  Chicago  25,  111. 
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"You,  Senor  Lieutenant,  will  go 
to  your  death,  if  you  go  up  the 
Rio  Atrato!"  uttered  the  half-breed 
native  of  Riosucio,  in  Antioquia 
Province,  in  clipped,  lisping  Eng- 
lish. The  fellow's  face  was  of  a 
dreadful  yellowish  hue  and  his 
discolored  teeth  chattered  with 
malarial  fever  as  he  ambled  feebly 
down  the  sun-blistered  river  bank 
to  the  rickety  dock  to  see  me  off. 

I  was  leaving  comparative 
civilization  behind  me  to  explore 
the  wilds  of  western  Colombia. 
My  plan  was  to  head  straight  to- 
ward the  upper  stretches  of  the 
Rio  Atrato  to  that  ill-omened  ter- 
ritory near  the  source  of  the  Rio 
Baudo,  then  to  cross  overland  a 
short  distance  and  down  to  the 
little  native  settlement  of  the  same 
name  on  the  Pacific  side. 

"I  am  quite  certain  I've  been 
in  many  a  worse  place  than  this 
place  of  which  you  speak,  and  re- 
turned to  tell  the  tale,"  I  told  the 
half-breed.  "I  appreciate  the  warn- 
ing, but  I'm  quite  used  to  the 
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tropic  heat,  the  mosquitoes,  the 
fever,  jungle,  savages,  and  every- 
thing else  that  goes  with  it/'  I 
concluded  optimistically. 

But  the  fellow  wasn't  satisfied. 
"Perhaps,  Senor  Lieutenant,"  he 
said  thoughtfully.  "But  do  you  not 
know  that  those  who  go  up  the 
Rio  Atrato  seldom  return?  The 
jungle  gets  them — and,  senor,  if 
the  jungle  doesn't,  the  caymen 
do!" 

My  native  guide.  Magi,  pushed 
our  little  curial  out  into  the 
stream. 

After  many  days  of  travel 
through  the  dense  and  matted 
jungle  which  bordered  the  river's 
banks,  we  reached  the  upper 
stretches  of  the  dreaded  river.  It 
was  a  tough  and  strenuous  pas- 
sage for  both  my  hardened  guide 
and  myself;  the  territory  through 
which  we  passed  was  a  vast  green 
jungle.  It  was  a  lonely  region  of 
never-ending  selva,  an  impen- 
etrable tangle  of  huge  lianas  and 
creepers.  It  would  take  a  posse  of 
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natives  to  cut  a  trail  through  this 
sinister,  treacherous  thicket,  hid- 
ing a  labyrinth  of  fetid,  humid 
swamps. 

Here  the  native  Indians — what 
few  exist  in  this  dense  jungle  and 
call  it  home — live  in  isolated  and 
almost  inaccessible  communities 
deep  in  the  jungle  growth,  always 
avoiding  the  white  man,  staying 
away  from  those  stragglers  like 
me  foolish  enough  to  venture  into 
this  sinister  region.  The  natives 
merely  exist  here  in  this  uncharted 
jungle,  swamp,  and  steaming 
forest. 

As   we   continued   our   passage 


upward,  there  were  days  without 
the  sight  of  a  human  being,  white 
or  Indian.  Only  the  incessant  chat- 
ter of  flitting  monkeys  and  the 
shrill  cries  of  river  birds  broke 
in  on  the  brooding  silence  of  the 
dense  jungle.  Often  I  envisioned 
a  pointed  arrow,  tipped  with 
deadly  poison,  shot  silently  from 
the  bush,  killing  us  without  warn- 
ing. But  we  took  our  chances  and 
nothing  untoward  happened.  We 
plodded  on  without  any  really 
dangerous  incident. 

Then  suddenly  it  appeared  for 
a  brief  moment  as  if  the  dreaded 
Rio   Atrato  meant  to  live  up   to 
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its  sinister  reputation  after  all!  We 
struck  an  area  of  strange  territory 
that  didn't  quite  fit  in  with  any  of 
my  former  experiences.  It  was 
evening  as  Magi  and  I  were  sit- 
ting in  our  temporary  camp.  We 
were  situated  on  a  little  tributary 
off  the  main  stream  having  our 
supper.  The  jungle  was  filling  up 
with  the  sounds  of  the  night  crea- 
tures. 

Then,  into  the  light  of  our 
flickering  flare,  out  of  the  dim 
shadows  of  the  jungle,  crept  a 
tiny  curiaL  It  moored  slowly  to 
the  trunk  of  a  ceiba  tree  nearby. 
The  guide  brought  my  attention 
to  the  little  craft  as  three  native 
Indians  clambered  from  it  and 
came  slowly  toward  us. 

Usually  one  in  my  profession 
soon  gets  used  to  seeing  strange 
people  in  the  jungle  wilderness, 
but  when  I  gazed  upon  this  trio, 
it  startled  me.  They  were  literally 
in  rags  that  scarcely  hung  together 
on  their  gaunt,  emaciated  frames. 
Their  eyes  stared  out  of  hollow 
sockets  like  great  lumps  of  bril- 
liant china,  but  their  skins  had 
been  burnt  by  the  terrific  tropic 
sun  to  an  even  deeper  brown  than 
that  of  my  own  native  Indian 
guide.  Magi.  One  of  the  trio,  ap- 
parently the  leader,  could  hardly 
stand  upright  from  the  severe 
ravages  of  jungle  fever.  The  faces 
of  all  three  were  scarred  and 
blistered  from  the  bites  of  insects. 
But  it  was  not  so  much  the  look  of 
physical  suffering  that  shocked  me 
as  an  indefinable  air  of  despera- 
tion and  futile  fear.  My  intuition 
warned  me  that  these  three  must 
know  every  imaginable  horror  of 
that  vast  green  maze  of  jungle. 
It  seemed  as  if  some  horrible  fear 
had  seared  their  very  souls  and 
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that  now  only  a  fierce,  almost 
animal  tenacity  held  them  to  life 
and  to  hope.  They  were  mere 
specters  of  human  beings. 

As  they  neared  our  camp  site, 
two  of  them  hung  back  a  little, 
nervously  shuffling  their  naked 
brown  feet  and  raising  their  blood- 
shot eyes  from  the  matted  earth 
just  long  enough  to  dart  furtive 
sidelong  glances  at  me.  Only  the 
third  Indian  appeared  to  have  any 
remaining  spirit  or  strength  left. 
He  advanced  with  a  kind  of  cring- 
ing swagger  and  addressed  me  in 
an  unfamiliar  native  dialect.  I 
could  not  understand  him,  but  my 
guide  translated  what  he  could 
for  me.  The  native  seemed  to 
hesitate,  faltered  over  phrasing  the 
thoughts  in  his  mind.  His  tongue 
finally  loosened  somewhat  and  he 
became  more  fluent. 

The  three  had  come  from  a 
nearby  village.  They  brought  a 
tale  of  tragedy  and  an  urgent  ap- 
peal for  me,  a  white  man,  to  come 
to  their  little  settlement  before 
further  misfortune  might  befall 
their  people.  The  story  they  told 
me  was  a  queer  one. 

They  described  the  watering 
place  which  their  village  used, 
about  three  miles  away  on  the 
bank  of  a  small  stream — a  large, 
swampy,  vegetation-lined  pool  fed 
from  the  feeder  stream.  The  pool, 
they  said,  had  never  before  been 
invaded  by  either  caymen  or  other 
jungle  beasts  which  abounded  in 
the  region,  and  their  cattle  as  well 
as  themselves  had  always  used 
the  pool  in  perfect  freedom  and 
safety. 

However,  several  days  before 
their  visit,  one  of  the  women  of 
the  village  had  gone  as  usual  to 
the  pool  to  fill  her  water  jar.  A 


short  time  afterward,  up  at  the 
settlement,  they  heard  her  shrill 
screams,  and  when  they  had  hur- 
ried down  to  the  pool,  the  woman 
had  vanished.  Her  water  jar  lay 
on  the  bank,  in  broken  pieces.  No 
trace  whatever  of  the  woman 
could  be  found,  nor  the  sign  of 
any  beast  or  man  who  might  have 
done  away  with  her.  Things  like 
that  happen  frequently  in  Colom- 
bian jungle  life!  Sometimes  there 
is  an  explanation,  other  times  not. 

Then,  on  the  following  evening, 
when  the  native  herders  brought 
in  their  cattle  they  allowed  their 
beasts  to  drift  about  the  pool  with- 
out attendance,  as  was  their  usual 
custom.  It  wasn't  long  before  the 
cattle  suddenly  stampeded  up  the 
stream's  bank  and  came  rushing 
down  into  the  village,  overrun- 
ning everything.  The  men  of  the 
village  investigated  and  found  one 
young  cow  missing.  The  whole  vil- 
lage turned  out  and  sped  to  the 
pool's  edge  to  seek  the  cause  of 
the  stampede  and  traces  of  the 
missing  cow.  But,  as  in  the  previ- 
ous instance,  nothing  was  to  be 
seen.  The  cow  had  vanished  like 
the  woman,  and  about  the  banks 
there  were  no  tracks.  Obviously 
something  was  wrong;  most  likely 
it  meant  that  some  strange  jungle 
beast  was  lurking  about  the  area, 
particularly  near  the  pool. 

This  explanation  was  given 
more  credence  the  following 
morning  when  the  cattle  had  to 
be  driven  forcibly  down  to  the 
pool.  And  once  there,  they  could 
not  be  induced  to  venture  into 
the  water  as  they  usually  did 
when  drinking.  Accordingly,  the 
natives  provided  themselves  with 
long  reed  poles  and  stirred  up  the 
pool  to  ascertain  whether  a  cay- 


man lurked  within  its  depth.  But 
no  cayman  made  an  appearance, 
so  they  returned  to  attend  to  their 
small  plots  of  farmland.  The 
women,  of  course,  filled  their 
water  jars  at  another,  more  distant 
watering  place,  preferring  the  long 
tramp  to  the  risk  of  sudden  death. 

During  that  very  afternoon 
some  village  children  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  playing  about  the 
banks  of  the  pool  wandered  down 
there  as  usual.  In  less  than  an 
hour  they  came  running  back, 
screaming  shrilly  in  excited  panic. 
A  little  eight-year-old  boy  was 
missing. 

Then  there  was  a  frantic  com- 
motion. The  whole  village  turned 
out,  frightened  out  of  their  senses. 
Fully  believing  now  that  some 
strange  and  unfriendly  god  had 
come  to  their  village,  the  super- 
stitious natives  quickly  drove  their 
cattle  into  a  crude,  reed  stockade 
and  returned  to  their  huts,  where 
they  remained  shivering  in  fear 
and  dread. 

In  the  morning  the  elders  of 
the  village  assembled  and  held 
council.  The  village  had  had  re- 
ports that  my  guide  and  I  were  in 
the  vicinity.  So  they  dispatched 
the  three  panic-stricken  natives  to 
follow  my  trail  up  the  stream  and 
appeal  to  me,  with  my  rifles,  to 
return  to  the  village  and,  if  possi- 
ble, save  them  from  further 
danger.  Like  primitive  natives 
throughout  the  world.  South 
American  Indians  are  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  white  man's  show 
of  power,  and  his  guns;  to  them 
it  is  like  some  great  magic. 

When  we  arrived  exhausted  at 
the  little  village,  I  discovered  that 
the  three  natives  had  not  exag- 
gerated the  situation.  The  cattle 
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were  lowing  hungrily  in  their 
stockade,  work  in  the  patches  of 
cultivated  land  had  stopped  en- 
tirely, and  the  whole  populace 
was  in  a  nervous,  panic-stricken 
state  of  tension  and  dread.  Im- 
mediately I  had  the  natives  set  up 
my  portable  tent  shelter  for  me, 
and  I  prepared  for  the  night;  there 
was  really  nothing  I  could  ac- 
complish until  dawn. 

At  dawn  the  following  morning 
Magi  and  I  went  down  to  look 
over  the  pool.  We  could  find  no 
tracks  whatever  in  the  soft,  mucky 
earth  about  the  banks;  the  only 
traces  of  tragedy  we  could  see 
were  the  shattered  fragments  of 
the  clay  water  jar  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  unfortunate  woman, 
the  first  victim  of  the  strange 
happenings. 

"Senor,"  said  Magi  solemnly, 
"me,  I  no  like  thees  place." 

1  suggested:  "It  may  be  a  pan- 
ther. Magi,  or  some  other  wild 
beast." 

Magi  shook  his  head,  thought- 
fully. "No,  Senor  Lieutenant,  wild 
beast  she  leave  mark  and  much 
blood.  Me,  Tm  theenk  now  is 
much  wrong  here.  We  look  a  leetle 
more  first." 

My  guide  then  secured  the  serv- 
ices of  the  two  best  hunters  in 
the  village,  and  together  the  four 
of  us  circled  the  pool  looking  for 
some  sign  of  the  marauder. 

After  considerable  searching 
we  neared  the  narrow  opening 
through  which  the  pool  was  fed 
by  the  main  stream.  There  we 
found  the  first  sign  as  one  of  the 
native  hunters  paused,  sniffed  the 
acrid  air,  and  spoke  to  Magi,  who 
translated  his  voice  to  me.  "Heem 
say,  senor,  that  he  smell — what 
you  call  it? — sometheeng  dead 
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long  time."  However,  after  a  close 
search  of  the  area,  we  failed  to 
disclose  the  slightest  trace  of  any- 
thing either  dead  or  alive. 

The  native  hunter,  however, 
was  most  insistent.  The  place 
smelled  wrong,  he  insisted.  Finally  \\ 
he  went  down  on  all  fours,  with  \ 
his  nose  close  to  the  earth,  much 
like  a  hunting  dog;  then,  grunting 
with  a  deep  satisfaction,  he  drew 
his  long  forefinger  along  the 
smooth,  swampy,  matted  ground 
bordering  the  pool's  bank,  and 
stood  up  again.  On  his  out- 
stretched finger  I  noticed  several 
short  hairs.  "Heem  say  it  is  cattle 
hair  off  cow  that  been  dead  long 
time  now,"  explained  Magi  with 
great  importance.  "Senor,  I  not 
like  thees  place  much,"  he  re- 
peated. 

Then  Magi  rolled  a  native  cig- 
arette with  a  dark,  almost  black 
tobacco,  sat  down  on  a  shattered 
tree  stump  and  lighted  it.  He 
puffed  meditatively  as  he  con- 
sidered the  situation.  Then,  after 
a  few  moments  he  rose  slowly  and 
turned  to  me,  saying,  "We  get  boat 
and  go  over  river;  I  theenk  I  show 
where  thees  debbil-debbil  theeng 
come." 

We  secured  two  canoes  and  for 
precaution  lashed  them  together 
with  spars  in  outrigger  fashion. 
A  single  canoe  of  this  dugout  type 
capsizes  easily  and  I  didn't  want 
to  take  any  chance  of  being  upset. 
With  these  craft  we  crossed  over 
the  main  stream  to  a  point  just 
below  the  pool.  Here  we  landed 
and  pulled  the  canoes  up  on  the 
marshy  bank.  We  pushed  our  way 
through  the  dark  jungle  growth 
for  a  short  distance  downstream, 
then  headed  straight  into  the 
tangled  mass   of  vegetation   and 


started  to  work  our  way  upstream 
again. 

It  was  difficult  to  force  our  pas- 
sage through  that  dense  under- 
growth in  the  steaming  heat,  and 
I  was  grateful  when  Magi,  now  in 
the  lead,  suddenly  paused  and 
called  to  me  to  catch  up  with  him. 
I  hurried  to  his  side.  There  I 
found  him  peering  down  a  wide 
swath  of  broken-down  reed  grass, 
brush,  and  heaA  ily  crushed  vegeta- 
tion which  ran  through  the  jungle 
almost  exactly  like  the  track  made 
by  snaking  a  huge  log.  Hanging 
in  the  still,  rancid,  hot  air  was  the 
unmistakable  rank  odor  of  car- 
rion. As  I  stood  there  breathing 
that  fetid  air.  Magi  nodded  grimly 
and  pointed  out  the  sinuous  trail 
before  us. 

"Senor,"  he  said  importantly,  "I 
know  now.  We  got  beeg  job  too 
for  thees  theeng  it  is  feexed." 

"But,  Magi,  what  is  it?"  I  asked 
him.  However,  even  as  I  asked 
the  question,  some  vague  notion 
of  what  it  all  meant  gradually 
came  into  my  bewildered  mind. 

Magi  looked  directly  at  me  and 
said:  "Old  bull  croc,  heem  come 
down  river.  Heem  drag  dead 
cow  over  bush  from  pool  to  where 
village  is.  We  go  back  to  pool  now, 
senor.  We  watch  see  for  old  bull 
and  shoot  heem  before  heem  make 
more  trouble.  You  see  beeg  hunt 
now! 

With  that  information  from 
Magi,  we  retraced  our  passage 
back  to  the  village.  There  Magi 
explained  things  to  the  frightened 
natives  and  promised  them  that 
the  "debbil-debbil"  would  soon  be 
no  more. 

"We  watch  pool  now,"  he  told 
me.  "All  round  sides  beeg  holes 
go  in  bank.  Old  bull  croc  heem 


get  woman,  heem  get  cow,  get 
boy  somehow  there.  All  bulls 
heem  do  that.  Hide  what  heem 
kill  under  water  like  dog  heem 
hide  bone.  We  watch  now  when 
heem  come  back.  You  see!" 

Then  for  two  long  days  and 
nights  we  watched  that  pool,  but 
scarcely  a  ripple  disturbed  the 
water's  broad  smooth  surface.  The 
old  bull  cayman,  if  he  really  ex- 
isted, was  lying  low.  In  fact,  I 
almost  doubted  that  one  was  there 
at  all.  But  Magi  continued  to  stick 
to  his  belief,  and  he  told  me:  "We 
know  thees  place,  senor.  Me  come 
here,  maybe  ten  year  ago.  Me 
hunt,  trade  and  fight  all  time.  That 
bull,  heem  not  belong  here;  heem 
come  from  ober  there,"  he  ges- 
tured with  his  forefinger  toward 
the  west.  "We  see!" 

Then,  on  the  third  day  as  we 
were  lying  patiently  in  wait  for 
the  appearance  of  the  bull  cay- 
man, a  small  flock  of  long-legged 
birds,  standing  in  the  shallows  at 
the  far  end  of  the  pool,  suddenly 
rose  up  high  into  the  air  with  a 
loud  whir-r-r  of  white  wings. 
Something  had  startled  them  to 
flight,  but  closely  as  I  watched  the 
water,  I  could  note  nothing  out  of 
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the  ordinary.  Then,  slowly,  ripples 
began  to  stir  across  the  pool's 
surface.  A  huge  snout-like  projec- 
tion emerged  slowly  from  out  of 
the  water,  followed  by  two  pro- 
tuberant eyes.  The  sight  was  most 
uncanny;  nothing  showed  between 
the  snout  and  the  two  turret- 
mouthed  eyes  behind  it. 

There,  slowly,  scarcely  disturb- 
ing the  pool's  surface,  the  three 
periscope-like  projections  moved 
soundlessly  in  the  direction  of  the 
bank.  Another  snout,  a  smaller 
one,  appeared  on  the  surface. 
Finally,  from  out  of  the  ripples 
rose  a  great  ugly  head  and  scale- 
clad  shoulders.  Up  the  slimy  bank 
it  clambered  to  the  edge  of  the 
pool,  foot  by  foot.  It  was  the 
largest  cayman  I  had  ever  gazed 
upon!  I  stood  entranced! 

The  loathsome  monster  was 
coming  closer  and  closer  foot  by 
foot,  waddling  slowly  along  on  its 
powerful  legs,  with  its  heavy, 
armored  tail  dragging  lethargically 
behind  it.  And  at  the  end  of  the 
rock-like  pier,  where  the  bank 
proper  began,  the  forelegs  seemed 
to  sink  deep  into  the  ooze  of  the 
shallower  part  of  the  pool,  the 
long  head  dropped  flat  to  the 
ground  in  a  resting  attitude,  and 
the  great  monster  lay  motionless. 
The  creature  was  but  fifteen  yards 
or  so  from  us  as  we  lay  concealed 
behind  the  dense  foliage  of  the 
huge  plants.  The  one  vulnerable 
body  spot  just  behind  the  forearm 
was  pretty  well  hidden  from  us 
by  the  beast's  leg,  but  I  was  quite 
confident  that  at  that  short  dis- 
tance the  heavy  slug  from  my 
rifle  would  smash  through  the 
tough  hide  into  its  vitals. 

Slowly  and  carefully,  I  raised 
my  rifle  and  centered  the  sight, 
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just  covering  the  spot  at  the  edge 
of  the  foreleg. 

Then,  suddenly,  from  out  of  no- 
where, a  long,  serpent-like  crea- 
ture glided  swiftly  down  from  the 
branches  of  the  overhanging  trees 
and  growth,  and  like  a  great  log 
on  rollers,  dropped  into  the  water 
and  wrapped  its  powerful  coils 
sinuously  about  the  cayman! 

With  that  movement  the  great- 
est adventure  I've  ever  witnessed 
took  place  right  there  before  my 
very  eyes!  The  huge  cayman's 
great  jaws  opened  and  closed 
swiftly  as  he  played  for  strategic 
position,  evading  the  rapier-like 
coils  of  the  giant  anaconda.  The 
beast,  a  master  campaigner  in  his 
own  lair,  allowed  the  huge  reptile 
to  begin  settling  its  thick  coils; 
then,  as  the  reptile's  body  com- 
pletely encircled  the  monster,  the 
bull  croc  stood  ready  to  sink  his 
darning-needle  teeth  into  the 
slimy  adversary.  Soon  the  prelimi- 
naries of  the  death  battle  were 
over,  and  the  two  mighty  crea- 
tures went  into  a  terrific  clinch 
without  feinting  or  sparring. 

It  was  enough!  Crash!  Down 
came  those  gigantic  jaws! 

In  desperation  the  great  reptile 
made  a  frenzied  effort  to  shake 
off  the  powerful  grip,  lashing  the 
water  of  the  pool  into  a  seething 
mire.  And  again  the  cayman's 
mighty  jaws  closed  down  on  the 
reptile's  great  sinewy  trunk.  The 
ugly  body  began  to  thrash  and 
tug,  striving  desperately  to  drag 
the  enormous  twisting,  coiling 
bulk  down  beneath  the  water  of 
the  now  muddied  and  seething 
pool.  For  the  space  of  a  few 
seconds,  it  was  as  if  a  huge  loco- 
motive or  gigantic  concrete  mixer 
had  been  endowed  suddenly  with 


living  frenzy  and  had  run  amuck. 
The  strugghng  reptile  hurled  and 
twisted  about  in  a  maelstrom  of 
unleashed  fury.  Suddenly  the 
needle-point  teeth  of  the  cayman 
meshed.  The  huge  snake  gave  one 
last  convulsive  spasm,  shuddered 
all  over  its  entire  length,  and  re- 
laxed. 

We  looked  at  each  other,  afraid 
to  speak  aloud.  The  scene  we  had 
been  witnessing  fascinated  us  with 
its  horror  and  dread. 

Finally,  after  a  few  moments, 
I  came  back  to  reality.  I  took  up 
my  rifle  again  and  took  quick  aim. 
I  pulled  the  trigger.  We  distinctly 
heard  the  heavy  slug  thud  into 
the  target.  A  long  waving  tail  shot 
high  up  into  the  air,  and  there 
was  a  mighty  splash  in  the  pool. 

Then  the  smoke  from  the  dis- 
charge faded  away  lazily,  and  the 
pool  came  into  sight  again.  It  was 
empty!  The  cayman  was  gone  and 
the  pool  was  now  still  except  for 
a  small  rippling  swell  on  its  sur- 


face. I  thought  we  had  failed,  but 
Magi  quickly  explained  to  me  that 
a  cayman  seldom  is  killed  out- 
right. "Heem  go  back  in  water  and 
go  down  to  bottom.  Soon  heem 
like  beeg  snake.  Thees  one  heem 
come  up  after  while.  You  see!" 

Some  four  hours  later  sure 
enough  the  horrible  brute  was 
floating  belly-up  in  the  pool.  I 
fired  a  few  more  shots  into  the 
now  bloated  carcass  to  satisfy  the 
natives  that  the  creature  was  really 
dead.  A  curial  was  brought  forth, 
a  rope  made  of  heavy  jungle 
creepers  and  lianas  of  great  tough- 
ness was  looped  about  the  mon- 
ster's tail,  and  the  body  was  towed 
out  of  the  pool  onto  the  bank.  I 
measured  the  huge  cayman  then. 
It  was  exactly  twenty-two  feet  in 
length  and  must  have  weighed 
at  least  2,000  pounds.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  my  kill  was  a  very  old 
and  a  very  large  bull  cayman. 

Magi  looked  at  me  and  grinned, 
"A  good  keel,  Senor  Lieutenant." 
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NOW  HEAR  THIS . . 


A  Message  from  a 
fellow  serviceman 


David  R.  Cook 


THERE  IS  nothing  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States 
need  more  today  than  spiritually 
dedicated  young  men  who  will 
stand  firmly  by  their  Christian 
principles.  One  of  the  saddest  tolls 
the  military  life  takes  on  young 
men  is  the  destruction,  in  whole 
or  part^  of  their  moral  and  Chris- 
tian fiber.  A  young  man  in  the 
service  today  must  constantly 
combat  the  pressure  of  immoral 
forces  in  many  phases  of  his  life. 
It  should  be  the  goal  of  every 
young  Christian  who  enters  the 
service  to  strengthen,  or  at  least 
maintain,  the  high  spiritual  stand- 
ards by  which  he  has  guided  his 
life.  This  takes  courage;  it  takes 
mental  and  physical  strength;  and 
it  takes  prayer. 

Remember  that  Communism  is 
an  ideology.  You  cannot  destroy 
an  ideology  with  guns;  you  can 
only  keep  its  adherents  from  de- 
stroying you.  It  flourishes  on 
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poverty,  unrest,  cruelty,  and  hate. 
It  dies  out  in  the  face  of  plenty, 
stability,  kindness,  and  love.  The 
stronger  a  soldier  of  Christian  love  ; 
and  kindness  you  are,  the  stronger  |' 
will  you  help  to  keep  the  freedom 
of  American  democracy  which  we 
are  being  called  upon  to  defend.   I 

It  seems  paradoxical  that  the  ' 
fighting  force  of  freedom  should 
sometimes  be  a  breeding  ground 
of  immorality  and  a  trap  for  un- 
guarded morals.  That  is  one  of  the 
fruits  of  war.  It  is  difficult  to  train 
men  for  war  while  at  the  same 
time  inculcating  the  ideals  of 
Christian  character  in  them.  Also, 
remember  that  the  armed  forces 
are  a  melting  pot  of  every  element 
of  humanity.  The  bad  are  mixed 
with  the  good  and  if  there  is  not 
enough  of  the  good  in  you  to 
overcome  the  evil  influences,  you- 
may  be  dragged  downward. 

While  you  are  in  the  service 
keep  your  mind  clear  and  clean. 
Remember  that  you  are  a  child  of 
God  and  no  one  can  degrade  you. 
Catch  hold  in  your  mind  of  the 
finer  things  in  life  you  have 
known.  Keep  your  thoughts  clean 
and  your  emotions  under  control. 
Pray  for  guidance  and  courage, 
and  pray  for  the  others  around 
you  and  the  men  over  you.  That 
is  the  first  secret  of  a  Christian's 
success. 

Don't  get  caught  in  the  web  of 
sex  and  liquor.  For  any  youth  with 
the  advantages  of  a  Christian  up- 
bringing and  the  foundation  of 
Christian  church  training  there  is 
nothing  but  grief  and  moral  deg- 
radation that  can  come  from  in- 
dulgence in  liquor  and  sex — and 
the  two  go  hand  in  hand.  If  your 
good  sense  and  moral  integrity 
ever  begin  to  fail  you  in  either  of 


these  situations,  try  to  think  of  the 
fine,  clean,  beautiful  girl  you  want 
to  marry,  or  are  married  to,  and 
of  the  equally  fine,  clean,  and 
beautiful  children  you  hope  to 
raise.  Such  beauty  does  not  spring 
from  the  purely  carnal  level  of 
sexual  satisfaction  and  the  mental- 
ly dulling  effects  of  liquor.  That 
level  of  self-satisfaction  is  at  best 
a  short-lived  one,  and  each  recur- 
rence can  cause  you  to  slip  lower 
and  lower  in  your  own  estimation 
and  in  the  estimation  of  those 
whom  you  love  and  respect,  and 
who  respect  you.  Try  to  remain 
worthy  of  the  respect  of  your 
loved  ones  and  of  your  heavenly 
Father  who  loves  you  above  all 
others. 

All  of  us  have  a  personal  barom- 
eter by  which  we  can  judge  how 
well  we  are  maintaining  ourselves 
in  the  service.  This  is  the  barom- 
eter of  speech.  How  clean  is  your 
speech  and  how  free  is  it  from 
profanity?  It  is  said  that  every- 
body curses  in  the  service.  "Eveiy- 
body"  doesn't  have  to  include  you. 
The  more  glibly  foul  your  speech 
becomes,  the  more  readily  your 
thinking  can  slip  away  into  the 
pattern  of  immorality.  When  your 
thoughts  are  unclean  your  actions 
are  liable  to  be  unclean  also. 

Having  come  through  the 
storms  of  training  and  the  other 
everyday  threats  to  your  spiritual 
well-being  that  must  be  met  in  the 
service,  the  greatest  test  lies  be- 
fore some  of  you  in  the  field  of 
combat.  There  is  a  weapon  at  your 
command  greater  and  more  pow- 
erful than  any  gun  you  may  be 
armed  with.  It  can  give  you  cour- 
age, strength,  and  protection — 
even  from  death.  That  weapon  is 
prayer.  The  power  of  prayer  can 


save  you  from  the  ravages,  both 
mental  and  physical,  of  battle. 
Prayer  can  undergird  you  to  the 
extent  that  death  itself  will  hold 
no  fear  for  you. 

While  you  are  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces,  plan  to  let  prayerful 
guidance  carry  you  through  and 
over  the  traps  and  temptations. 
If  the  time  comes  when  you  must 
face  the  battlefield  experience  you 
will  be  ready  to  place  yourself 
utterly  and  completely  in  God's 
hands,  for  there  is  nowhere  else 
to  turn  on  the  battlefield.  Pray 
constantly  for  others  who  need  the 
spiritual  strength  which  they  are 
often  unable  to  give  themselves. 
Pray  for  your  enemies.  The 
prayers  of  others  will  be  constant- 
ly in  back  of  you.  Keep  yourself  a 
clear  channel  for  that  power  to 
flow  through  you.  "Put  on  the 
whole  armour  of  God,"  as  the 
Bible  says,  and  you  need  not  fear. 

And  remember  that  the  world 
is  crying  for  a  little  love,  a  little 
kindness,  a  little  compassion,  a 
little  bit  more  to  eat,  and  the  right 
to  live  in  peace.  Christianity  offers 
all  of  these  things  to  the  world  and 
offers  them  through  you,  a  Chris- 
tian. Wherever  you  are,  in  what- 
ever situation — be  a  Christian 
soldier. 


Said  the  sophomore:  "When  I 
first  came  here  I  was  pretty  con- 
ceited, but  the  other  students 
knocked  that  out  of  me.  Now  I'm 
one  of  the  nicest  fellows  in  the 
whole  college." 

"I  don't  think  the  man  in  the 
next  apartment  likes  to  hear 
Johnny  play  his  drum,  but  he  cer- 
tainly is  tactful  about  it.  This 
afternoon  he  gave  Johnny  a  knife 
and  asked  him  if  he  knew  what 
was  inside  his  drum." 

Teacher:  "The  man  named  Lot 
was  warned  to  take  his  wife  and 
flee  from  the  city,  but  his  wife 
was  turned  to  salt." 

Small  Boy:  "What  happened  to 
the  flea?" 

During  a  preliminary  inspec- 
tion at  a  Boy  Scout  camp,  the  di- 
rector found  an  umbrella  neatly 
rolled  inside  the  bedroll  of  a  small 
camper.  Since  the  umbrella  was 
not  listed  as  a  necessary  item,  the 
director  asked  the  lad  to  explain. 
The  tenderfoot  countered  neatly 
with  the  question: 

"Sir,  did  you  ever  have  a  moth- 
er?" 

A  father  was  buying  his  small 
daughter  an  ice-cream  cone. 
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"What  kind  of  ice  cream  would 
you  like?" 

"Why,  Daddy,  I  think  straw- 
berry would  look  best  on  my 
dress." 

A  lady  was  entertaining  the 
small  son  of  a  friend. 

"Are  you  sure  you  can  cut  your 
own  meat.  Tommy?"  she  inquired. 

"Oh,  yes,  thanks,"  answered  the 
child  politely.  "I've  often  had  it 
as  tough  as  this  at  home." 

A  young  midshipman  reported 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  a 
battleship  for  duty.  The  officer 
was  a  gruff  old  sailor  who  had 
worked  his  way  up  through  the 
years.  He  sized  up  the  young  man 
v/ith  anything  but  a  friendly  air, 
and  said,  "Well,  young  one,  I  sup- 
pose that  as  usual,  they've  sent 
the  fool  of  the  family  to  sea." 

"Oh,  no,  sir,"  replied  the 
midshipman,  candidly,  "they've 
changed  all  that  since  your  time, 
sn\ 

A  soldier,  regaling  a  group  of 
girls  wath  an  exaggerated  account 
of  his  part  in  capturing  a  small 
town,  said:  "Then  an  explosion 
tore  up  the  main  street."  The  girls 
cried  in  unison,  "Goodness!  And 
what  did  you  do?"  Said  the  sol- 
dier's buddy,  "He  tore  up  a  side 
street." 
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Well-meaning  folks  often  think 
they  are  giving  newlyweds  good 
advice  when  they  solemnly  inform 
them,  "Marriage  is  a  50/50  prop- 
osition." They  could  hardly  give  «- 
worse  advice.  When  either  wife  4 
or  husband  decides  that  going 
halfway  is  enough,  the  marriage 
is  about  to  hit  the  rocks.  The  best 
possible  way  to  ruin  a  home  is  for 
its  members  to  tiy  seriously  to  de- 
cide what  is  the  share  of  each. 

The  husband  who  sits  in  the 
little  anteroom  in  the  hospital  in 
the  hours  just  before  dawn  knows 
one  thing  for  sure — this  is  no  half 
and  half  deal;  his  wife  is  going 

all  the  way.  The  wife  who  sees  her  husband  face  danger  and  hardship 
for  a  living,  knows  that  their  home  could  not  exist  if  her  man  was 
only  willing  to  give  half  his  best. 

The  successful  marriage  must  always  be  a  "100/100  proposition" — 
both  husband  and  wife  must  give  all  they  have  to  it.  Neither  member 
of  a  truly  happy  couple  will  ever  stop  to  figure  whether  or  not  he 
has  done  his  50  percent,  or  will  ever  be  heard  to  remark,  "Well,  I 
have  certainly  done  my  share."  The  love  that  binds  a  couple  together 
for  life  is  a  love  to  which  each  is  willing  to  give  all  that  he  is  and 
has.  Any  other  love  is  no  foundation  for  a  Christian  home. 

In  the  same  sense  the  Christian  religion  is  a  "100/100  proposition." 
As  we  stand  "beneath  the  Cross  of  Jesus"  it  would  be  impossible  to 
think,  "Well,  he's  certainly  doing  his  half" — He  is  giving  his  all  and 
going  all  the  way  for  each  of  us.  Nor  is  it  ever  enough  for  us  to  go 
through  certain  pious  exercises  and  claim,  "I  have  done  my  share." 

Christ  has  not  caught  the  heart  of  anyone  who  compares  his  Chris- 
tianit}^  with  that  of  friends  or  neighbors,  or  gauges  his  churchmanship 
by  that  of  other  members.  We  never  catch  sight  of  what  it  means  to 
be  a  Christian  until  we  understand  how  God  goes  all  the  way  to  love 
and  redeem  us.  /?        ^ 
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Come  Clean  to  Marriage 

1.  To  appreciate  how  novel  a  relationship  marriage  is. 

2.  To  have  the  right  attitude  toward  our  marriage  partner. 

3.  To  make,  at  marriage,  a  complete  break  with  whatever  would 
hinder  harmony. 

Suggested  Scripture:   I  Peter  3:1-12;   Matt.  5:27-32;  James  5:7-20; 

Ps.  139. 


When  a  baby  is  born  into  the 
world  something  brand  new  comes 
into  existence.  This  "miracle" 
comes  as  close  to  creation — that  is, 
originating  something  that  did  not 
exist  before — as  anything  we 
know. 

This  child  which  marriage  pro- 
duces is  a  picture  of  marriage  it- 
self. Marriage  is  not  simply  a  com- 
bination of  two  persons  who  con- 
tinue to  be  two  separate  individ- 
uals. People  who  have  that  con- 
ception of  it  are  responsible  for 
most  of  our  divorces. 

In  marriage  you  have  the  crea- 
tion of  something  that  did  not 
exist  before — something  brand 
new.  Technically  speaking,  after 
marriage  you  no  longer  have  a 
"she"  and  a  "he,"  or  even  "they." 
Adam  said,  following  his  mar- 
riage, that  the  two  become  "one 
flesh";  the  fusion  of  two  person- 
alities into  a  spiritual  and  psycho- 
logical unit  in  which  each  con- 
tributes to  the  whole  something 
that  the  other  lacks.  A  member  of 
either  sex  is  incomplete  in  him- 
;  self. 
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Evidence  for  this  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  a  married  couple  have 
just  one  name  between  them:  the 
wife  adopts  the  husband's  as  her 
own,  and  abandons  her  previous 
one.  (It  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  while  Adam  gave  his  wife  the 
personal  name  "Eve"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distinction,  God  called 
them  both  "Adam.")  A  symptom 
of  the  individualism  in  modern 
marriage  is  found  in  the  large 
number  of  well-known  women 
who  are  not  known  by  their  hus- 
band's name,  but  by  a  profes- 
sional one,  as  ''Miss  So-and-so"! 

Coming  clean  to  marriage 
means  that  each  of  the  partners  to 
this  intimate  union  abandons  all 
former  independence.  Paul  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  husband  is 
no  longer  the  master  of  his  own 
body,  nor  the  wife  of  hers,  but 
each  of  the  other's.  He  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  truly  married  man 
will  love  his  wife  as  much  as  he 
does  himself,  for  she  is  part  of 
himself!  No  wonder  he  calls  it  a 
"mystery,"  for  even  those  who 
know  it  from   experience  cannot 


adequately  describe  it:  the  union 
is  felt  rather  than  understood. 

Coming  clean  to  marriage 
means  that  we  throw  ourselves 
completely  into  it,  without  reser- 
vation. We  must  not  hold  our- 
selves back  in  even  a  tiny  corner 
of  our  personality.  By  just  that 
much  the  merger  that  ought  to  be 
will  not  be  achieved.  That  mar- 
riage is  going  to  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  which  each  realizes  that 
the  other  sex  is  different,  not  just 
in  body,  as  many  people  imagine, 
but  in  emotions,  thought  process- 
es, interests,  and  attitudes.  This 
might  be  a  good  point  to  say  that 
since  there  are  plenty  of  God- 
ordained  dijfferences  between  any 
man  and  woman,  it  is  dangerous 
to  add  needlessly  to  their  number 
by  marrying  a  person  with  such 
obvious  diflferences  as  race  and 
religion. 

Coming  clean  to  marriage 
means  that  since  a  person  is  be- 
ginning something  that  is  abso- 
lutely brand  new,  he  ought  to 
make  a  complete  break  with  many 
old  ways  of  living.  One  of  the 
wisest  prescriptions  ever  spoken 
for  successful  marriage  is  the  sim- 
ple statement  of  Scripture,  "A  man 
shall  leave  his  father  and  his 
mother  and  cleave  unto  his  wife." 
Marriage  may  be  described  in  the 
same  words  as  the  new  life  of  the 
Christian,  "Old  things  are  passed 
away;  all  things  are  become  new." 
An  excellent  motto  for  marriage 
would  be  Paul's  words,  "Forget- 
ting the  things  which  are  behind, 
I  press  on." 

Obviously  this  means  that  if  at 
all  possible  a  young  couple  ought 
to  live  by  themselves  rather  than 
in  either  of  their  former  homes. 
The   latter   arrangement  has   the 


odds  against  it  from  the  outset. 
No  house  is  big  enough  to  hold 
two  homes,  any  more  than  one 
body  can  have  two  heads.  No  mat- 
ter how  congenial  people  may  be, 
under  normal  circumstances  there 
is  bound  to  be  a  domination  of 
one  home  by  the  other. 

Not  only  must  a  man  and  wife 
leave  father  and  mother  in  a 
physical  fashion,  but  psychologi- 
cally as  well.  Apron  strings  ha\  e 
been  known  to  reach  around  tlie 
world.  A  married  couple  can  keep 
on  loving  their  folks  after  mar- 
riage, and,  will  likely  love  them 
even  more  than  before  as  they  be- 
gin to  appreciate  what  marriage 
and  parenthood  means.  But  wheii 
a  person  marries,  his  partnei 
should  become  Number  One  i  . 
every  sense  of  the  word.  "Com- 
parisons are  odious,"  says  the  old 
proverb,  and  the  ones  with  the 
worst  consequences  are  those  that 
a  man  makes  between  his  mother 
and  wife,  or  a  woman  makes  be- 
tween her  husband  and  father.  We 
men  sometimes  remember  "Ma's 
cooking"  with  fond  recollection,  . 
but  we  ought  to  remember  two  or 
three  other  things  in  that  connec- 
tion, and  they  are  these:  the  best 
appetite  we  ever  had  was  when 
we  were  boys  and  adolescents. 
Mom  may  have  been  a  good  cook, 
but  she  didn't  learn  to  cook  over- 
night, and  likely  she  turned  out 
her  share  of  "bride's  biscuits"  c. 
the  beginning.  And  then,  it  i^ 
human  nature  to  remember  only 
the  good  part  of  anything  in  the 
past,  forgetting  the  unpleasant. 
Have  you  ever  heard  people  talk 
about  "the  bad  old  days?"  Neither 
have  I. 

Coming      clean     to      marriage 
means  that  we  abandon  thinking 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Discuss  the  various  ways  in 
which  men  and  women  are  dif- 

;  ferent. 

2.  Since  most  of  the  world's 
:  leading  chefs,  clothes  designers, 
:  hair  stylists,  and  musicians  are 

men,  what  should  be  woman's 
•articular  field  and  highest  claim 
D  distinctiveness? 

3.  How  do  husbands  and 
wives  complement  each  other 
in    dealing    with   their    children, 

hurch   and   community   affairs, 
ttitudes   toward   the   husband's 
laily  work,  and  the  family's  re- 
lation to  God? 

,  about  former  girl  friends  and  boy 

friends.  They  had  some  faults,  or 

we  would  not  have  preferred  our 

present  partners  to  them.  As  time 

goes    on,    and   we   find   that   our 

mates    have    failings    (and    who 

\  doesn't? )     we     forget     our     old 

I  friends'  bad  features,  remember- 

I  ing    (or  imagining!)    only   things 

\  that  we  liked   about  them.   But, 


remember,  those  old  flames  are 
getting  fat  and  forty  too! 

To  make  a  success  of  marriage 
requires  that  we  make  a  clean 
breast  of  whatever  would  wreck 
our  marriage  if  we  did  not  con- 
fess it.  Each  person,  it  would 
seem,  has  to  decide  for  himself 
just  what  experiences  and  atti- 
tudes this  would  include.  No  per- 
son has  the  right  to  enter  the 
world's  greatest  contract  with 
mental  reservations,  keeping  sig- 
nificant secrets. 

The  truth  will  come  out  even- 
tually anyway.  Shakespeare,  in 
his  immortal  Hamlet  and  Mac- 
beth, shows  how  sin  will  force  it- 
self into  discovery  by  means  of 
our  actions  and  our  guilt  if  in 
no  other  way.  Marriage  is  so  in- 
timate and  such  a  completely  self- 
abandoning  relation  that  it  is 
bound  to  founder  if  one  of  the 
partners  is  living  a  lie.  If  your 
prospective  partner  does  not  want 
you  after  confessing  sin,  he  or  she 
would  surely  not  love  you  if  you 
hid  it! 


•  Mother's  Day  is  May  9. 

Motherhood 

There  is  an  enduring  tenderness  in  the  love  of  a  mother  to  a 
son  that  transcends  all  other  affections  of  the  heart.  It  is 
neither  to  be  chilled  by  selfishness,  nor  daunted  by  danger,  nor 
weakened  by  worthlessness,  nor  stifled  by  ingratitude.  She  will 
sacrifice  every  comfort  to  his  convenience;  she  will  surrender 
every  pleasure  to  his  enjoyment;  she  will  glory  in  his  fame 
and  exult  in  his  prosperity;  and  if  adversity  overtake  him,  he 
will  be  the  dearer  to  her  by  misfortune ;  and  if  disgrace  settle 
upon  his  name  she  will  still  love  and  cherish  him;  and  if  all 
the  world  beside  cast  him  off,  she  will  be  all  the  world  to  him. 

— Washington  Irving 
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The  First  Year 

1.  To  realize  that  the  first  year  of  marriage  is  of  critical  importance. 

2.  To  have  definite  ideals  for  the  home,  and  strive  to  achieve  them, 
knowing  that  success  in  marriage  doesn't  "just  happen." 

3.  To  recognize  the  important  place  that  money  and  its  proper  usage 
plays. 

Suggested  Scripture:  Psalm  127,  128;  Luke  6:27-38;  I  Cor.  13;  Luke 

12:13-40. 


n 
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Five  times  as  many  businesses 
fail  in  the  first  year  as  in  any  later 
one.  If  a  baby  survives  its  first 
year  of  life  the  chances  of  grow- 
ing to  maturity  are  excellent.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  first  year  of  marriage  is 
a  critical  one.  Most  divorce  pro- 
ceedings are  begun  in  that  year. 
During  this  year  the  glamour  and 
excitement  of  courtship  and  the 
novelty  of  marriage  should  wear 
off  and  a  young  couple  settle 
down  for  a  life  together.  It  is  the 
year  that  contains  "the  first"  of 
everything  for  the  newly  weds: 
the  first  of  all  the  holidays,  per- 
haps the  first  major  illness;  often 
the  coming  of  the  first  baby.  It  is 
the  year  when  each  of  the  partners 
is  growing  gradually  away  from 
the  old  life,  and  together  they  are 
making  new  friends  and  creating 
new  habits. 

The  Germans  have  an  old  prov- 
erb that  we  have  translated  into 
English,  "Well  begun  is  half 
done."  This  particularly  applies  to 
marriage.  Every  good  custom  that 


you  agree  should  be  done  some 
day  should  be  started  immediate- 
ly. The  life  that  you  agree  that 
you  would  like  to  have  some  day 
should  begin  in  the  very  first  year. 
The  longer  you  defer  it  the  ixiore 
unlikely  it  becomes. 

Do  not  gravitate  into  doing 
things  a  certain  way  by  following 
the  course  of  least  resistance.  Ani- 
mals operate  that  way;  but  God 
has  given  us  minds  in  order  to 
plan,  and  has  given  us  each  other 
in  order  that  v/e  can  discuss  to- 
gether what  we  Vv^ant  our  home  to 
be,  and  how  we  can  best  achieve 
our  ambitions.  Longfellow  sings 
in  his  Psalm  of  Life: 

"Life  is  real!  Life  is  earnest! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal. 

Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest. 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

"In    the    world's    broad    field    of 
battle, 
In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle! 
Be  a  hero  in  the  strife!" 
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"f^^^^^^^;:|||      It  is  amazing,  and  pitiful,  how 
^^^^^^^^^11  wives  keep  on  working  in- 

if^  definitely  and  postpone  raising  a 

^^^^^^IH  just  because  a  young  couple 

^^^^^;||  got  used  to  living  on  two  incomes. 

^^^^^11  They  became  so  accustomed  to  a 
^^^^^^11  certain  way  of  life  that  they  find 

^^^^^;^|||  it  almost  impossible  to  change.  If 
^^^^^^^^^11  a  little  stranger  puts  in  its  appear- 
:^^^^^^^;  ji  a  nee,  what  should  be  a  "bundle  of 
■  ■.■:^M  blessing"  is  regarded  as  an  annoy- 
^^^^^^^^^11^         and  inconvenience. 

This    raises    the   very   practical 

^^^^11  problem  of  birth  control,  to  which 
r  Im  most    young    couples    give    some 

^^^^^^11  thought.  Suffice  it  for  these  col- 
-^^^^^^^^11^  to  say  that  the  best  birth 

^^^^^^ |1  control    is    self-control.    Marriage 

MM  must  not  be  thought  of  as  a  license 

^^^^11  for  unbridled  passion.  Marriage  is 
^^^^  ii  ^ot  a  physical  relationship  first  of 

III  all,  and  those  who  think  of  it  in 
^^^^^^^11  those  terms  are  building  a  home 

^^^^11  upon  sand!  Animals  can  find  full 

mm  satisfaction  on  the  physical  level, 
!'U  but  no  human  being  ever  has  or 

i||  ever  will. 
^^^^^^^^^^^11      A  second  very  practical  prob- 
^^^^^^^^^^^^11  lem  during  the  first  year  of  mar- 

iSm'^^^S^  ^i^d  for  many  years  there- 
^^^^^^^^^11  after  is  the  matter  of  money.  It 

^^^^^11  is  the  root  trouble  in  many  un- 

''^  happy  homes.  Sociologists  discov- 

^^^^11  er  that  what  people  often  call 
^^^^^^^^^li  incompatability  is  just  a  symptom: 

^^^11  the  underlying  cause  of  the  trou- 
W^m  ble  frequently  consists  of  such 
^^^  prosaic  things  as  bills,  unemploy- 
^^m  ment,  extravagance,  stinginess, 
||;|i||  and  waste. 

The  finances  of  the  home  should 
lllll  be  the  business  of  both  husband 
llllll  and  wife.  The  fact  that  the  man 
W^  happens  to  be  the  wage  earner 
|i^^;:;^;|i  does  not  make  the  money  his 
^^  alone.  We  agreed  above  that  there 
^^  is  no  such  thing  after  marriage  as 
ImM  "mine"  and  "thine":  it  is  all  "ours." 
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What  is  more,  a  wife  can  make  or 
break  a  man  financially  no  matter 
how  much  or  how  little  he  earns. 

Newlyweds,  of  all  people, 
should  live  within  their  income. 
This  does  not  forbid  installment 
buying;  it  is  often  a  blessing  to  be- 
ginners. But  it  can  easily  become 
a  curse.  It  should  be  kept  to  a 
minimum,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  fact  that  it  is  expensive. 
What  is  more,  it  is  much  more  fun 
to  buy  a  thing  or  two  at  a  time  and 
enjoy  each  new  acquisition  in 
turn,  than  to  start  off  with  every- 
thing, and  have  interest  to  pay 
long  after  the  newness  has  worn 
off  your  purchases. 

Above  all,  do  not  bemoan  sac- 
rifices and  simple  living  at  the  be- 
ginning of  marriage.  Sure,  you  had 
it  good  when  you  were  home  with 
the  folks,  but  if  you  are  going  to 
make  comparisons  with  what  once 
was,  go  back  a  step  farther  and 
remember  that  likely  your  parents 
struggled  and  skimped  at  the  be- 
ginning. With  the  blessing  of  God, 
you  too,  by  careful  housekeeping 
and  hard  work,  will  have  what 
they  do  now  and  maybe  more.  If 
you  begin  at  the  bottom,  the  only 
direction  in  which  you  can  go  is 
up!  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  start 
at  the  top,  what  have  you  got  to 
work  for? 

In  your  finances  there  should  be 
a  systematic  place  for  giving.  The 
couple  that  lives  all  for  itself  be- 
comes selfish.  If  everyone  lived 
that  way  there  would  be  no  hos- 
pitals, no  churches,  no  place  to 
turn  for  help  when  disaster  strikes 
a  home  in  the  form  of  paralysis  of 
a  child,  death  of  a  mother,  or  un- 
employment of  a  father.  The  cou- 
ple that  waits  to  give  to  charity 
and  church  until  they  admit  that 


they  are  "on  their  feet"  will  likely 
never  get  around  to  it.  We  should 
do  it  from  the  first  pay  check.  Giv- 
ing only  what  you  have  left  over 
or  can  do  without  has  no  virtue. 

The  Bible  is  full  of  promises 
that  "the  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver"  and  will  bless  him  for  being 
one.  As  many  of  us  have  found 
from  personal  experience,  the  Rul- 
er of  Heaven  and  Earth  can  make 
the  nine-tenths  we  have  after  tith- 
ing go  farther  than  the  entire  sum 
that  the  selfish  spend  all  on  them- 
selves. After  all,  it  is  He  that  owns 
all  our  money,  enables  us  to  work, 
keeps  us  from  getting  sick,  and 
prompts  others  to  help  us  through 
giving.  "Give,  and  it  shall  be  given 
unto  you."  "Prove  me  now,  saith 
Jehovah  of  hosts,  if  I  will  not  open 
you  the  windows  of  heaven,  and 
pour  you  out  a  blessing  that  there 
will  not  be  room  enough  to  receive 
it"  (Malachi  3:10).  Freely  we 
have  received;  freely  we  ought  to 
give. 

In  short,  a  young  couple  ought 
periodically  to  sit  down  and  ask 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Should  the  husband  be  the 
financier  of  the  home,  or  the 
wife?  Both? 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  of 
a  budget?  What  are  various 
ways  to  provide  for  a  rainy  day 
beside  outright  savings? 

3.  With  whom  should  a  cou- 
ple talk  over  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  the  home? 


themselves  such  questions  as 
these:  Are  we  running  our  home 
the  way  we  are  just  because  most 
of  the  other  newlyweds  do  it  that 
way?  Are  we  unconsciously  imitat- 
ing their  example?  Why  don't  we 
start  setting  an  example  for  them 
to  follow?  Are  we  spending  our 
time,  particularly  our  leisure  eve- 
nings and  week  ends,  to  the  best 
advantage?  Are  our  friends  an  as- 
set to  Christian  living  or  really  a 
hindrance  to  holy  living  and  thus 
a  handicap  to  our  happiness?  Are 
we  trying  to  "keep  up  with  the 
Joneses"  or  keep  close  to  God? 


Marriage  resembles  a  pair  of  shears,  so  joined 
that  they  can  not  be  separated;  often  moving  in 
opposite  directions,  yet  always  punishing  anyone 
who  comes  betw^een  them. 


t 
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We  are  two  halves  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  w^hen 
apart,  Pecksniff,  but  together  w^e  are  something. 
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Meeting  Life's  Storms 

1.  To  realize  that  we  may  expect  difficulties  and  unpleasantness  in 
marriage. 

2.  To   discover  that  Christ  personally   experienced  every  kind  of 
trouble  we  are  called  upon  to  undergo. 

3.  To  learn  that  prayer  does  change  things. 

Suggested  Scripture:  Job  1,  2;  Luke  11:1-3;  22:39-46. 


Many  people  are  disappointed 
with  marriage  because  they  ex- 
pect it  to  be  a  bed  of  roses.  You 
hear  young  people  sometimes  say, 
"If  only  we  could  get  married: 
then  everything  would  be  all 
right."  Marriage,  they  imagine, 
solves  all  problems,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  raises  as  many 
as  it  resolves. 

The  reason  why  lovers  imagine 
that  matrimony  will  be  unadulter- 
ated bliss  is  that  almost  every  hour 
of  courtship  is  pleasant.  Dates 
usually  consist  of  parties,  outings, 
eating,  music,  entertainment,  and 
amusement.  Unconsciously  we  de- 
velop the  idea  that  when  we  are 
together  for  good  we  will  natur- 
ally have  permanent  happiness 
and  contentment. 

What  we  forget  is  that  marriage 
is  life,  and  life  consists  of  troubles 
!  and  problems  whether  a  person 
I  is  married  or  single.  In  courtship 
I  we  usually  see  each  other  at  our 
I  best,  physically  and  emotionally. 
I  But  in  marriage  we  take  each 
i  other  for  better  or  worse — for 
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twenty-four  hours  a  day.  We  work 
together,  weep  together,  and 
worry  together.  There  will  be 
things  we  have  to  do  that  are 
disagreeable.  We  must  expect  bit- 
ter things  as  well  as  sweet. 

Nor  would  you  really  want  it 
any  other  way.  A  constant  diet 
of  ice  cream  and  cake  gets  mighty 
sickening,  and  it  surely  does  not 
make  a  person  strong.  Making 
marriage  a  continual  party  may 
possibly  be  good  material  for 
movies,  but  it  doesn't  make  real 
people. 

Troubles  not  only  develop  the 
fiber  of  an  individual  soul;  hard- 
ship and  unpleasantness  are  the 
makings  of  a  marriage,  as  well.. 
If  taken  in  the  right  way,  they 
draw  people  closer  together,  and 
melt  their  hearts  into  one  in  a 
way  that  nothing  else  can.  Even 
a  current  love  song  says,  "I'd 
rather  be  ciying  with  you  than 
laughing  with  somebody  else." 

So  do  not  take  it  out  on  your 
partner  when  the  going  is  rough. 
And  do  not  lay  the  blame  to 
matrimony.  That  is  just  life. 


But  though  we  know,  as  Chris- 
tians, that  hfe  is  hke  that,  we  also 
know  that  it  is  not  the  way  God 
intended  hfe  to  be.  From  the  Bible 
we  learn  that  before  sin  came  into 
the  world  there  was  no  sickness 
and  no  death.  While  there  was 
work,  it  was  not  killing  labor  as 
we  know  breadwinning  too  often 
to  be.  There  would  have  been 
no  war  between  the  nations.  In 
short,  earth  was  the  Paradise 
which  popular  songs  so  often 
describe  as  a  symbol  of  marriage. 

So  do  not  be  angry  with  God 
when  life  is  not  what  you  would 
like  it  to  be.  God  does  not  hke 
it  either;  in  fact,  he  is  very  dis- 
pleased with  the  troubles  and  sin 
of  life.  He  could  make  it  other- 
wise, and  in  time  he  will  do  just 
that,  and  we  shall  have  "Para- 
dise Restored,"  as  blind  Milton 
dreamed.  But  one  of  the  reasons 
that  God  tolerates  an  imperfect 
world  is,  as  we  said,  because 
fighting  this  situation  is  the  mak- 
ing of  men — God's  men. 

Rather,  blame  all  the  wicked- 
ness and  woe  in  the  world  on  the 
devil.  There  are  a  lot  of  evil 
influences  about  us  that  we  cannot 
ignore,  laugh  off,  or  shut  our  eyes 
to.  They  would  dearly  like  to 
make  a  hell  out  of  your  home. 
The  story  of  Job  shows  that  the 
devil  has  a  bag  of  devices  to  spoil 
husband-wife  harmony,  and  make 
a  man  curse  God. 

One  helpful  way  to  resist  Satan's 
attempts  to  disrupt  our  marriage 
is  to  remember  that  there  is  prac- 
tically no  unpleasant  experience 
to  which  God,  in  the  person  of 
His  Son  Christ  Jesus,  did  not  sub- 
ject himself.  He  was  born  of  a 
peasant  girl  in  the  most  primitive 
circumstances.     Though     perfect, 


mind  you,  and  doing  nothing  but 
good  all  his  life,  "he  was  despised 
and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of 
sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
grief."  He  never  knew  the  joys 
of  marriage  and  fatherhood,  bul 
yet,  apparently,  had  to  accept  all 
its  responsibilities,  as  Mary's  old- 
est son,  in  being  a  breadwinner 
and  head  of  the  house  for  his 
widow^ed  mother  and  her  family. 

He  experienced  terrible  tempta- 
tions, and  is  One  whom  we  can 
go  to  for  help  in  our  own  because^ 
he  successfully  resisted  sin.  He 
knew  what  it  was  to  lose  a  dear 
friend  through  death,  and  he  went 
through  the  heart-rending  anguish 
of  saying  goodbye  to  his  mother  at 
the  time  of  his  own  passing.  He 
never  had  a  bank  account,  a  car. 
a  piece  of  property.  The  countr) 
of  which  he  was  a  citizen  was 
occupied  in  his  day  as  Norwa)' 
and  the  Netherlands  were  in  our 
day  by  the  Germans.  He  was  ar- 
rested and  condemned  by  what 
we  call  collaborationists  and  was  ■ 
executed  by  soldiers  who  were  as 
foreign  to  them  as  the  Russians  : 
are  to  us. 

These  facts  make  more  meai^ 
ingful  such  familiar  songs  as 
"What  a  friend  we  have  in  Jesus, 
all  our  sins  and  griefs  to  bear;'' 
and  "Jesus  knows  all  about  our 
struggles;  there's  not  a  friend  like 
the  lowly  Jesus." 

Beside  the  difficulties  that  com 
upon  us  from  the  outside,  we  briu' 
troubles    into    marriage    with   us 
Every  human  being  has  faults,  and 
nothing  is  more  certain  to  bring 
them  out  than  marriage,  the  most 
intimate  relationship  in  which  an\' 
two  people  can  live.  In  courtship 
we  fancied  that  our  prospecti\  ( 
partner  was  perfect.  Marriage  re- 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  storms 
that  we  may  expect  to  disturb 
us?  How  can  they  be  prepared 
for? 

2.  How  does  it  help  to  talk 
over  and  talk  out  one's  troubles? 
Is  it  good  for  a  husband  and  wife 
to  hide  feelings  from  each  other? 

3.  Is  it  a  sign  of  weakness  to 
admit  our  faults  to  our  partners? 

4.  What  place  does  confession 
have  in  prayer? 


vealed  that  she  is  not  perfect  but 
very  human. 

But,  remember,  we  are  not  per- 
fect either!  "A  wife  is  one  who 
knows  all  your  faults,  and  loves 
you  just  the  same."  Let  that  be 
said  of  us  husbands  too.  A  well- 
known  proverb  says  that  love  is 
blind — blind  to  another's  short- 
comings. Let  us  be  glad  that  it  is, 
and  let  it  stay  blind  after  the 
wedding. 

The  one  great  way  to  overcome 
obstacles  to  home  happiness  is 
through  the  power  of  prayer. 


"O  what  peace  we  often  forfeit, 
O  what  needless  pain  we  bear, 
All  because  we  do  not  carry 
Everything  to  God  in  prayer." 

One  unknown  poet  put  it  this 
way: 

"I've    never    known    divorce    to 
break  a  home 
Where    a    man    and    woman 
pray. 
They  are  the  closest  to  God  and 
each  other 
Who  kneel  at  the  close  of  each 
day. 

I've    never    known    disaster    to 
crush 
A  home  with  great  burdens  to 
bear, 
Where  a  husband  and  wife,  amid 
this  earth's  strife, 
Make  use  of  the  power  called 
prayer." 

We  ought  to  pray  specifically 
that  we  may  have  a  forgiving 
spirit.  We  ought  to  pray  that  we 
may  overcome  our  own  faults. 
Most  of  all  we  ought  to  ask  God 
to  forgive  the  sins  we  constantly 
commit  lest  finally  they  become 
our  second  nature,  and  we  become 
their  slaves. 


^c^^ctcaH^ 


Marriage:  a  community  consisting  of  a  master, 
a  mistress,   and  two  slaves,   making  in  all,   two. 
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Christ  in  the  Home 


•Alm6^  jjOA  VkiS  P^iGKj/icun 


1.  To  give  our  home  a  Christian  identity  physically. 

2.  To  establish  permanent  and  profitable  family  worship. 

3.  To  have  an  active  part  in  the  chmch  and  its  work. 


Suggested  Scripture: 


Deuteronomv  6:1-9;  Psalm 
4:32-37. 


19;  Acts  2:37-47; 


Many  stories  have  been  written 
about  "the  eternal  triangle,"  by 
which,  unhappily,  the  Triune  God 
(Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit)  is 
not  referred  to,  but  the  other 
woman  (or  man!)  that  comes  into 
many  a  marriage  picture.  This 
creates  a  situation  where  two 
means  happiness  and  three  means 
trouble. 

But  there  is  a  third  party  with- 
out whom  a  marriage  is  never 
complete.  A  perfect  marriage  tri- 
angle consists  of  a  husband,  a 
wife,  and  the  Lord  Jesus.  Just  as 
the  most  stable  geometric  figure 
is  one  with  three  sides,  that  home 
is  the  most  solid  where  "Christ 
is  the  unseen  guest  at  every  table, 
the  silent  listener  to  every  con- 
versation." 

Our  grandparents  used  to  rec- 
ognize this  fact  by  having  mottoes 
on  their  walls,  with  such  senti- 
ments as  "God  Bless  Our  Home" 
and  quotations  from  Scripture 
upon  them.  These  have  become 
rather  antique.  We  associate  them 
v/ith  patchwork  quilts,  rag  rugs. 


and  kerosene  lamps.  If  these 
plaques  are  found  at  all  in  modern 
homes  it  is  usually  as  part  of  a 
"colonial"  decorating  scheme. 

But  whatever  the  period  of  the 
furniture  in  our  home  happens  to 
be  we  might  well  revive  in  modern 
form  that  grand  custom  of  the 
people  who  made  our  country 
strong.  Our  Roman  Catholic 
friends  indicate  the  character  and 
allegiance  of  their  homes  by  hav- 
ing crucifixes  and  religious  statu- 
ary about.  Many  people  have  pic- 
tures of  Christ  or  scenes  from  the 
Bible  in  the  bedroom  or  else- 
where. But  since  we  have  no  idea 
what  Jesus  looked  like,  w^ould  it 
not  be  better  for  us  Protestants  to 
have  bits  of  the  Bible,  that  living, 
breathing  Voice  of  God,  adorning 
our  homes? 

Moses  meant  more  than  just 
that  when  he  said,  "These  words 
which  I  command  thee  .  .  .  thou 
shalt  write  upon  the  posts  of  thy 
house,  and  on  thy  gates,"  but  he 
surely  included  that!  It  is  by  such 
means  that  we  immediately  indi- 
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U\  cate   to    any   and   all   who    enter 
\  our  home  that  we  are  Christian. 
N\  It  is  by  just  such  means  that  we 
can    constantly   remind   ourselves 
to    live    the    Christian    life.    It   is 
\  harder    to    sin    under    the    silent 
I  scrutiny  of  such  signs. 
I      A  Christian  home  ought  to  have 
!  regular     religious     exercises.      It 
I  would  be  folly  to  eat  ravenously 
;  one  day  a  week  and  starve  for  the 
I  rest,  yet  often  we  get  all  our  re- 
I  ligious    nurture    and    exercise    on 
I  Sunday,  and  hibernate  spiritually 
j  the  rest  of  the  week.  Eveiy  day 
j  ought  to  include  prayer  and  Bible 
J  reading,  the  two-way  communion 
j  with  God  by  which  a  soul  grows 
^  in  the  same  fashion  that  a  body 
I  does  by  inhaling  and  exhaling. 
L     j      There     are     various    times     at 
I       I  which    this    may    be    done.    One 
L      I  ought  to  pray  often  and  at  any 

0  1  time  during  the  day.  Servicemen 
I  have  found  that  some  of  their  most 
W]  fervent  prayers  were  offered  under 
i  unlikely  circumstances.  But  there 
S\  ought  to  be  a  set  time,  too,  for 
j  religious  exercises.  Some  have  it 
I  just  before  bedtime,  which  is 
jl  I  good  psychology  since  our  last 
^  I  thoughts  before  retiring  have  a 
I  j  way  of  turning  over  in  our  minds 
I       i  while  we  are  asleep.  Perhaps  the 

PI  best  time  for  a  family  to  have  de- 
I  votions  together  is  at  mealtime.  It 
j  insures  regularity,  for  we  all  take 
I  time  out  to  eat.  It  is  the  one  time 
;  of  day,  usually,  when  the  family 
\  is  together.  It  is  appropriate,  for 
I  at  that  time  we  are  taking  care 
i  of  our  physical  needs;  what  better 
j  hour  to  feed  our  souls? 
I  Some  excellent  booklets  and 
I  series  of  readings  have  been  writ- 
ten for  family  devotions.  Your 
denomination  likely  distributes 
one.  Your  chaplain  will  acquaint 
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you  with  some.  But  do  not  let  any- 
thing take  the  place  of  Bible-read- 
ing itself.  Let  books  be  a  help, 
not  a  hindrance  to  soaking  up  '| 
Scripture  into  your  soul.  Of  only 
the  Bible  can  it  be  said  that  it  is 
the  power  of  God.  The  secret  of 
resisting  evil  is,  "Thy  Word  have 
I  hid  in  my  heart,  that  I  might  not 
sin  against  Thee." 

Read  the  Bible  systematically. 
You  don't  read  any  other  book  in 
hit-or-miss  fashion.  Read  it  simply. 
The  Bible  is  not  an  obscure  book; 
it  was  written  for  plain  people  of 
limited  education.  You  need  not 
understand  every  sentence  in 
order  to  get  a  blessing  from  Bible- 
reading.  You  cannot  read  God's 
Word  prayerfully  without  having 
something  happen  to  you.  Gradu- 
ally and  surely  as  you  go  through 
the  Bible,  the  Bible  will  go 
through  you. 

Members  of  a  family  can  take 
turns  reading  at  the  table.  Or  one 
can  read  while  the  others  follow 
with  individual  copies,  as  my 
daughters  and  I  do.  Some  people 
like  to  read  a  few  verses  and 
discuss  them  together.  But  regard- 
less of  the  way  in  which  you  carry 
on  your  family  worship,  remember 
that  families  that  pray  together 
do  stay  together.  And  they  are 
happy. 

Needless  to  say,  a  child  of  God 
will  want  to  be  found  every  Sun- 
day in  his  church.  All  week  long 
we  are  surrounded  with  secular- 
ism, sordidness,  and  sin,  and  then 
Sunday,  like  a  welcome  oasis  to 
a  tired  traveler,  brings  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  aside  ordinary  oc- 
cupations and  spend  a  little  time 
in  the  work  and  worship  of  God. 
We  cannot  be  grateful  enough 
for   a    government   which   recog- 


nizes  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest. 
Some  people  are  out  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  make  all  days 
alike.  If  we  ever  let  that  happen 
we  will  find,  when  it  is  too  late, 
that  we  have  betrayed  our  best 
selves. 

Establish  the  habit  of  going  to 
church.  Hosts  of  people  would 
not  think  of  living  in  a  community 
where  there  is  no  church.  Crime 
statistics  reveal  that  the  presence 
of  a  church  bears  direct  relation 
to  civic  well-being.  But  simply 
being  in  favor  of  a  church  is  not 
enough.  Living  next  to  a  restau- 
rant is  not  going  to  keep  you  alive. 
One  of  the  resolutions  all  newly- 
weds  should  make  is  that  they 
will  keep  on  going  to  church  from 
the  day  that  they  instinctively 
went  to  that  place  to  begin  their 
married  life.  It  won't  do  you  any 
good  to  be  carried  to  that  build- 
ing when  your  life  is  forever  over. 

Be  active  in  church!  As  a  min- 
ister I  can't  help  noticing  in  the 
newspaper  that  question-and-an- 
swer  columns  repeatedly  recom- 
mend to  people  with  problems 
that  they  go  to  church  and  do 
something.  We  are  a  great  nation 
of  spectators.  One  hundred  thou- 
sand people  will  watch  twenty- 
two  men  get  their  exercise.  It  is 
much  more  beneficial  to  play  a 
pick-up  game  of  ball  on  the  post 
than  to  watch  an  exhibition  of  all- 
stars  do  it  in  big-league  fashion. 

People  who  say  they  can  be 
just  as  good  Christians  without 
belonging  to  a  church  are  like  a 
man  who  imagines  he  can  be  a 
good  soldier  without  joining  an 
army.  Christ  works  through  his 
Church.  It  is  the  Church  that  has 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Why    do    Christian    young  ; 
couples    naturally    want    to    be 
married  in  church? 

2.  Why  do  people  feel  that 
their  children  ought  to  go  to 
Sunday  school  when  they  do  not 
attend  church  themselves? 

3.  Why  do  we  think  it  neces- 
sary to  have  a  religious  cere- 
mony to  bury  a  person,  even 
though  he  himself  had  no  use  for 
religion? 

4.  Why  does  the  Bible  con- 
tinue to  be  the  best  seller?  What 
does  this  prove? 

5.  The  Gallup  poll  says  that  ; 
45  %  of  American  families  pray  ; 
at  meals:  do  you  think  this  figure 
accurate? 


transformed  the  world.  If  you 
want  to  make  your  influence  count  • 
in  this  world,  and  make  a  real  ; 
contribution  to  your  country,  there  ^ 
is  no  better  way  than  to  channel  [ 
your  eftorts  through  that  organiza-  \ 
tion  that  will  outlive  all  civiliza-  \ 
tions,  the  Church. 

The  last  lines  of  Starling  of  the  '■ 
White  House,  written  by  a  tough 
Secret  Service  officer,   are  these: 
"We  have  left  our  churches  and 
put  away  our  hymnals.  We  believe  , 
in  religion,   but  we  have  ceased  \ 
little  by  little  to  practice  it.  We  \ 
are,   we  say,   Christians,   but  too 
often  the  word  is  given  for  the 
deed.  We  cannot  endure  in  this  \ 
way  of  life:  we  cannot  prosper.  .  .  .  : 
All  of  us  had  better  hearken  to  the  ; 
old-fashioned  way.  We  had  better  ; 
be  about  our  Father's  business.  He  • 
will  not  wait  forever." 
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God  promises  a  safe  landing,  but  not  a  calm  passage. 
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THEME:  These  Words  Are  the  Hope  of  the  Future 

When  in  Disfavor  With  All  Men Matthew  10:16-23 

Rewarded  for  a  Long  Time  to  Come Matthew  10:34-42 

The  Peril  in  and  of  Idle  Words Matthew  12:33-37 

God  Helps  Those  Who Matthew  13:1-12 

Words  Sown  and  Grown Matthew  13:18-23 

What  Is  New  Can  Be  Good ..Matthew  13:47-52 

Forgive  and  Forget?  Matthew  18:15-22 

Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness Matthew  22:34-40 

A  Worthy  Woman  and  Mother .Proverbs  31:10-31 

Seeing  God's  Image  in  All  Men Mark  9:38-50 

At  the  Peril  of  Your  Life Mark  10:23-31 

Camouflaging  Excuses  as  Reverses  Luke  9:57-62 

Woes  Come  Upon  You  Because — Luke  11:45-52 

We  Have  Done  Only  Our  Duty Luke  17:1-10 

Don't  Overlook  Anyone Luke  19:1-10 

Don't  Miss  the  Real  Thing John  8:21-32 

A  Sure  Remedy  for  Doubt ...John  20:19-25 

The  Real  Test  in  Living  or  Dying .Romans  14:1-12 

Make  No  Mistake  About  This Romans  14:13-23 

Life's  Events  Are  Moving  Fast I  Corinthians  10:23-33 

I  Am  What  I  Am  By J  Corinthians  15:1-10 

Quality  Comes  Ahead  of  Quantity II  Corinthians  4:15-18 

Whether  in  Word  or  in  Deed Colossians  3:12-17 

This  Will  Make  a  Christian  Home Colossians  3:18-25 

Expediency  Can  Be  Shortsighted ...I  Thessalonians  5:12-22 

Stick  to  Truth  and  the  Facts  James  3:13-18 

Jesus'  Last  Words  of  Farewell Luke  24:36-53 

What  to  Fight  For I  Timothy  6:6-12 

Sooner  or  Later  This  Is  It J  John  1:1-10 

Ten  Commandments  Restated ...Deuteronomy  5:6-21 

Ordinances  That  Are  Never  to  Be  Forgotten  ...Deuteronomy  6:4-15 
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